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capitulation of power as complete as that which the British 
spilled blood and honor to prevent in Ireland. Did they 
learn a lesson there that will show them the way of grace 
and decency in India? 


HEN PRESIDENT MASARYK of Czecho-Slovakia 

visited Paris a few months ago the French capital 
feted him, its own press reported, as it had feted no one 
since the Russian Czar sealed his alliance with the French 
republic two decades ago. We feared it marked the begin- 
ning of another great military alliance, and the fear has 
been confirmed. France and Czecho-Slovakia are hence- 
forth brothers-in-arms; Czecho-Slovakia enters the Franco- 
Polish bloc. Mitteleuropa, as we have said before, is no 
longer a dream; French finance and French munitions have 
realized, under the tricolor of France, the dream of the 
Pan-Germans. Juyoslavia and Rumania are hesitating be- 
fore joining the bloc—Rumania, as the London Economist 
reveals, because France demanded, in return for a “loan” 
of a billion francs, an exclusive interest in the state oil 
lands and 1 per cent royalties on all private oil production. 
The Royal Dutch, the Anglo-Persian, and the Cowdray oil 
interests, all primarily British, formed an alliance, opposed 
such concessions, and, for the time at least, won the day. 
Of such is twentieth-century diplomacy. 


HE FRENCH ELECTION that will tell the temper of 
the country comes in April, when a new chamber of 
deputies will be elected. The senatorial elections recently 
completed are almost meaningless. The French Senate is 
not elected directly by the people, but indirectly by mixed 
bodies of municipal and departmental councilors and other 
officials. The same men voted this time as last time; no 
change was to be expected, and almost no change occurred. 


EPRESENTATIVE JOHNSON of Washington fathers 
a new bill, one provision of which at least is not 
even defensible as an attempt to limit numerically the alien 
untry; it is admittedly an effort to change 
Mr. Johnson proposes 


+ 


flow into this e 
the racial character of that current. 
to use as a basis for his new quota regulation not the 
census of 1910, as at present, but the enumeration of 1890. 
The latter date is about the beginning of what is called the 
“new immigration”—in general that from Southern and 
Eastern Europe. Previous to 1890 our immigration was 
predominantly from Northern Europe, and the use of the 
census of that year is expressly designed to restrict future 
immigrants virtually to the so-called “superior races” of 
Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Anglo-Saxon countries. For 
instance, the quota of Italy, now 42,057, would be cut to 
3,912; that of Poland from 21,076 to 5,156; that of Russia 
from 21,613 to 1,992. The Johnson scheme is not only bad 
science and poor justice; is definite discrimination 
against Roman Catholics and Jews. The measure should 


not be called the Johnson bill, but the Ku Klux Klan bill. 


++ 
it 


ILLIAM PICKENS, field secretary of the National 
V Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
knows the facts about Negro education in the United States. 
In a recent letter to the New York Herald Mr. Pickens told 
some of those facts. His striking statement brought forth 
several answers, among them a letter from a lieutenant in 
the army expressing interest in Mr. Pickens’s views on 
the race problem, and adding politely: “You speak like 


a white man, but you will pardon me for not knowing 
whether you are or not. I would like to know if you ar 
one.” Obviously Mr. Pickens was guilty of a grave decep- 
tion in his original statement; he failed to mention whether 
he was Negro or white. How is a poor, earnest, aspiring 
lieutenant to know what opinion to listen to and what t 
discard, especially a lieutenant who solemnly inquires “I 
you do not believe in white supremacy, why don’t you?’ 
Mr. Pickens has answered this letter. He has implied that 
if the lieutenant cannot tell whether or not a man who 
writes like a white man is a white man, possibly it may not 
matter much. He has suggested that if white supremacy 
must rest on seeing the color of a man’s skin and not o: 
examining the product of his mind, it is a rather fictiona! 
supremacy. He has laid the lieutenant low, by all reaso: 
and logic; but can the lieutenant be sure he has been laid 
low? His mind may tell him so, but Mr. Pickens, despite- 
fully and most maliciously, again fails to mention whether 
or not he is a white man. So the lieutenant is doubtless 
left hopelessly puzzled and distraught and without a clue to 
tell him if Mr. Pickens’s remarks are worth listening to. 


W .. IS A MAN of moderate means? Daniel F. 
Cohalan has resigned as a justice of the New York 
Supreme Court on the ground that the salary of $17,500 a 
year is not enough on which to bring up a large family. 
He suggests that the salary be raised to an amount whic! 
will permit men of “moderate means” to become or remain 
judges. We quite agree with this principle, but is Justic: 
Cohalan the possessor of moderate means or of immoderat: 
notions of what constitute moderate means? We have ti 
many public officers already living on a scale that removes 
them from the problems and associations of the men wit 
whose affairs they are intrusted. The average income 
factory workers in New York City is less than $1,500 
year, about a twelfth of that which Justice Cohalan scorn 
as not suitable for a man of moderate means. It seems a: 
if there must be something wrong either with Justi 
Cohalan’s logic or with the income of factory workers 
Ought it not to be possible for a man of moderate means | 
be a factory worker without undue hardship in bringing uy 
a large family? Perhaps a reform of incomes would bet 
ter begin with those of factory workers than with those of 
supreme-court justices. Possibly then we could dispe 
with some of our justices, even with the invaluable Danie! 
F. Cohalan. Indeed, we imagine that in almost any event 
it will be possible to dispense with the latter. A man who 
can’t bring up even a large family on $17,500 a year lacks 
both the intelligence and the democracy needed on the benc! 
\NE GREAT JOKE of the British elections seems 

O have been overlooked. The act which gave the vote t 
women was passed while the country was still in the grip of 
the war, and it disfranchised, for a period of five years 
after the official end of the war, all conscientious objectors 
who took up the “absolutist” position, i.e., who refused an; 
form of alternative service. Three of them, though sti 
disqualified from voting, have now been elected members 
of Parliament. Walter H. Ayles, chairman of the gener: 
committee of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, has bee: 
chosen for North Bristol, and J. H. Hudson for the equall; 
important constituency of Huddersfield. But most amazing 
is the election of a young Welshman who, not long befor: 
the war, resigned a commission in the Territorials because 
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he had become convinced that war was un-Christian. When 
the World War broke out he was one of the leading spirits 
in the formation of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and 

served that society as one of its secretaries until the 
Military Service Act laid hold of him. Since he came out 


‘i 
ati 


+ 


‘ 


f jail he has spent most of his time in holding “fellow- 
ship” missions all over the country, much after the fashion 
the Franciscan friars. At the recent general election his 
ngmination as an independent pacifist candidate was at first 
scarcely taken seriously. But he has come out at the head 
f the poll. George M. Llewellyn Davies is now M.P. for 
e University of Wales. 


ABOR VICTORIES IN ENGLAND multiply almo 
L too fast for the overworked editor to record, but we 
annot pass over in silence the Great Labor Triumph 
Bath. Against the opposition of the rock-bound conserva- 
tism of educators and legislators, the Labor representa- 
ves on the Bath City Council stood stalwartly together as 

man, forgetting factional strife and partisan dissen- 
sion, and succeeded in eliminating from the new school 
hymnbook the following lines from an inadequately prole 
tarian hymn: 

The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them high or lowly 
And ordered their estate. 


“Christ,” said one of the Labor members, “never meant 
hildren to sing such verses.” Perhaps not; but children 

ist sing, and obviously something more than destructive 
iction is called for from the new rulers of the Empire. 
{ 


Why not a new proletarian hymnology, substituting, say 
nes like these? 


The rich man in his dungeon 
Thinks sadly of his fate 

While the poor man in high office 
Divides up his estate. 


1A J. HEN MR. CYRUS H. K. CURTIS took over the New 
y York Evening Post at the end of December he stated 

it he knew and respected “the great traditions of the 
Evening Post and I wish to preserve and if possible 
trengthen them.” It is already obvious, however, that, 
whatever he thought, he has not known how to understand 
r appreciate either the traditions or the intellectual dis- 
nection which formerly made this historic journal one of 
sur most distinguished newspapers. In place of the old 
Evening Post Mr. Curtis has simply duplicated in New 
York the Philadelphia Evening Ledger, for which he is, by 
the way, charging five cents where the other papers ask but 
three. The New York “Evening Ledger’ is welcome as a 
newspaper extraordinarily full of news—it has been in- 
reased in size to make room for the special Ledger cable 
service as well as that of the Associated Press. Mr. Curtis 
has also wisely kept the Saturday Literary Review so ad- 
mirably edited by Henry S. Canby. The new editorial page 
iS at present a travesty of the old. Nevertheless, the 
experiment is extremely interesting. If a five-cent news- 
paper can be made to pay in New York and if a reat even- 
ing newspaper can be made to succeed after the manner of 
the New York Times we shall have gained something to 
Offset a very great loss, which The Nation feels the more 
keenly because of its close association with the Evening 


Post from 1881 to 1918. 


Prussianism in Our Army 


T was ex-President Eliot who, in beautifully turned 
| phrases, set forth, among other reasons why our youth 
“went” to the war, that their purpose was to drive the 
arrogant, dictatorial spirit of militarism out of the world. 


We wonder what Mr. Eliot will say to the case of Captain 


Paxton Hibben, one of the 80,000 reserve army officers we 
have acquired since the war. Captain Hibben is under 
investigation by a board of inquiry, with a view to the revo- 
cation of his commission. For personal misconduct? For 
ineffie. ! er? 
vot at al The sole crime with which Captain Hibbs 3 
harged is that his opi to the re y f Ru a 
ind h lay t 

contrary to those I tn tate DD) pal ent \ rding ) 
the New y k Tlera d J lar Mr WV vs tne re 
tary of War, stated to the correspondents that t! haryes 
ayainst Captain Hi en are “in the main that wi 

on the Russian relief Hibben had expre 1} fin tern 
friendly to the t (,¢ r ‘ 

State Department.” In other words, it a me OF of 

if which Captain H 

upon to witne an effort of the War D | 
lock the lips and control the n i ! ! 
officers wh wre] 

Yet this was ty] 

to conquer—the tyrannizing t r 
the minds and souls of the men who did t vl 


uppression of 
rignt to ! Ow! 
French militarism u: 
Thus the Hibben inquiry becomes of enor 131 ent, 
far transcending the individuality of Cay nif J? 
bad enough that after the war to end war 


any corps of reserve officers at all, let alone # f t 
many of whom appear to believe that t! 
is to serve as commissioned propagandi f 
service. But if the rule is to be faid J \ 
Weeks that these 80.000 Americans forfeit t} first 
butes of American citizenship when th t 
missions; if thereby they ayree to think ' t the n 
who for the moment is Secretary of State o: ret rf 
War thinks, then the country ought to know it, and the 
officers, too, for then are we well on the 1 
of the European variet; 
The case cannot, of course, stop with the War D t 

nent if its inquisitors should decide tl ( HH I 

guilty of “hold ng be iefs favorable t ene if of the 
United States Government.” There are rtain things the 
public has got to find out. What enemies has the United 
States, when we are officially declared to be at peace with 
all the world, and what constitutes a belief favorable to 
these mysterious enemies? If there should ty 
ernments established in Persia, Italy, or Greece would that 
make them enemies of the United State Government? 


Would the 80,000 reserve officers then have to think as Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Weeks did about them? If so, the War 


Department should begin now to issue a weekly bulletin to 
the 80,000 giving them their thoughts for the week, so that 
no one could innocently transgre by thinking different 
from Herr Feldmarscl \\ 


Hughes 
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The Great Bok Humbug 


_ Peace or Propaganda?”—this was the question 
we asked editorially in our issue of January 2. We 
were not to remain long in doubt. The award of the Bok 
prize has confirmed the fear that this might prove to be one 
of the most skilful advertising dodges since the days of 
Barnum, and one of the cleverest pieces of political propa- 
ganda in the history of the United States. Mr. Bok offered 
$100,000 for “the most practicable plan by which the United 
States may cooperate with other nations to achieve and to 
preserve world peace,” and he intrusted the decision as to 
the “most practicable plan” to a jury of seven very distin- 
guished and able men and women, whose integrity and dis- 
happens, however, 


interestedness are above question. It 
that of the seven six were already committed to one plan, 
as members of the League of Nations Nonpartisan Asso- 
ciation. 

It is, then, hardly surprising that the jury awarded the 
prize to a plan which is simply a direct proposal to join that 
discredited and weakening League of Nations which the 
voters of this country so overwhelmingly repudiated when, 
in 1920, they elected Mr. Harding rather than Governor 
Every alternative proposal is coolly brushed aside. 


It is the old, old story: 


Cox. 
There is nothing new in the plan. 
(Certain modest reservations, it is true, 
minimizes 


Join the League. 
are suggested, but the trend of the argument 
them.) The anonymous author (can it be that he is that 
faithful advocate of the League, Professor Manley O. Hud- 
son?) says that the League is in the field; therefore any 
other association of nations is impossible; ergo, we must 


accept the League. Disarmament, the outlawry of war, a 


democratized league—everything else is disregarded. 
Fifty million Americans are to be asked to vote Yes 
or No on this proposal, It is beyond doubt better publicity 
than the League has ever yet received. But the propaganda 
goes even The 
plan itself is 2,000 words long; but on the ballots which 


further than appears by this brief analysis. 
will be used by the millions of the voters is a sugar-coated 
With all respect to the jury, whose mo- 


must 


133-word summary. 
tives and whose sincerity we would not impugn, we 
believe that they acted in a situation skilfully arranged for 
them and that they are not responsible for the disingenuous 
framing of the ballot. This summary places in the fore- 
front the World Court proposal, although the author of the 


Probably nine-tenths 


plan 
of the 
read bevond the 
the World Court is the salient feature of the author’s plan. 

The still with 


these words: “Without becoming a member of the League 


only incidentally mentions it. 
fifty million who are to vote upon the plan will never 
summary, and will conclude that joining 


ballot misleads further; it continues 


of Nations as at present constituted the United States shall 
extend its present cooperation with the work of the League 
and participate in the work of the League as a body of 

under certain conditions. One would not 
ummary that the plan proposed member- 


ship in the League! Yet such is the fact. It points out 
that we could participate, without joining, in the humane 
and reconstructive agencies of the League; the conditions 
printed on the ballot, however, are those given in the text 
as conditions upon which the author thinks that the United 
States might join the League. It is difficult to avoid the 


impression that this is a deliberate attempt to induce an 


enormous body of Americans to vote in favor of the Lea, 
without knowing it. For the present the World Court is t 
tured; if the vote is favorable, it will be heralded a 
victory for the Geneva League. It is a dishonest trick. 
Even apart from the misleading character of the pro; 
ganda which surrounds the plan, there is little to re 
mend it. The Nation has long urged that the United Stat: 
cooperate in those humane international activities wt 
before the League was founded, are 
grouped about it. By all means let us share in the task 
suppressing the opium traffic, of ending the internati 
white-slave trade, of promoting public health by int 
national cooperation—but, good as these things are, it 
ridiculous to exalt them above their measure. By all me 
let us help in any effort which really promotes the caus 
judicial settlement of international disputes—but the r 
ord does not show that the League is advancing that caus 
Most of the suggestions recommended in the plan for 
proving the League look in the right direction, but the: 
in them nothing to lift a miserable world out of its pre 
war-ridden chaos. They provide for further developm: 
of international law, for opening the League to any 
governing state upon a two-thirds vote of the Assen 
for elimination of the provisions for the use of military 
economic force, for safeguarding American hegemony 
this hemisphere, and absolve us from League dutie 
enforcement of the Treaty of Versailles. These are 


begun long 


negative propositions. 

Here is nothing to stir the pulses of the world, not! 
new—merely a resuscitation of the tedious debate w! 
has absorbed the Senate since May, 1919. Yet Mr. | 
calmly insists that the purpose of his award has been 
filled: “to reflect in a practicable plan the domina 
(italics ours) national sentiment as expressed by the 
cross-section of the American publie taking part i: 
award.” Why, if he is so certain, take a vote at all? 

It is a profound and bitter disappointment. There 
a great idea in Mr. Bok’s mind: to set the nation thin! 
about peace. It were a pity if he should merely revive 
animosities of 1919. In those 22,165 plans there must h 
been something more inspiring, something more const} 
tive and forward-looking. There is a world-need at 
hour for a determined and complete outlawry of war, s 
as the late Senator Knox proposed and Senator Bora! 
advocating; there is a need for a new note. 
refuse burdens under the old Treaty of Versailles is 
The old treaty must 
Our hegemony in 


Simply 


enough—that is not “cooperation.” 
scrapped and a new treaty written! 
hemisphere is no guaranty of world peace; and every int 
national matter which called for courage and the will 
grapple with offending members has left a stain upo 


Possibly, when it admits all Powers uy 


+ 


Geneva League, 
equal terms—with Germany and Russia invited, as 
ought to be, to sit upon its Council, and the hand of Fra 
and Britain removed from its throat—the Learue 
develop into a conference which we might join; that 
matter for the future to decide. To join it today would 
to put the seal of our indorsement upon a record of cov 
dice and failure. Is there not still a chance for some 
predisposed committee to search those 22,165 plans for 


program which looks forward, not back? 
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1925 was the greatest vear ever known in the realty busi- 
| TI ry. . \ -" ' . } lino ams _ 1 4 lry ‘ } ] , Volley 
ie Tax Muddle ; new building amounted to almost six billion dollars, 
Wherever one yoes in New York e is astounded at the 
HEN it comes to the Secretary of the Treasury’s pital being poured into the “largest office buildings in th 
W proposals for the reduction of our taxes what is a rid,” into endl mammoth hotels, into rows upon rows 
noor liberal to do? If he believes in Senator Brookhart he fr magnificent apartment house Where does th mones 
learn that Secretary Mellon’s plan is ‘an efficient come fi vonders; certa there is neithe1 
eme for buncoing the public.” If he is a follower of in the aut ere three new mal 
Senator Borah he learns from that excellent statesman that irs are ju 
country needs nothing so much in 1924 as a “crusade far as we dure 
tax reduction.” The increase in taxation he calls “the r of new offe vestment Wi not 
searching tragedy of American life. The anxiety, the e that pr t j n dire distre for lack of 
yuragement, the broken pians which lie beneath t 
tax burden language is inadequate to tell.” If our Qut ey re { ( 
seeker after truth goes further he will learn fr: t 


Senator Hiram Johnson that never has there been “anything Vy expe 


the propaganda we now have on behalf of the Me ns thu 
“But,” he adds, “I would reduce the tax: of the ipo ner 
ple wherever it is possible to do so, and keep faith at the not at tI 
time. I would be scrupulously just to men of t 
mes and big business, but I recognize that men of great ment 
hes and big business have a happy facu!ty of looking out make inste; 
themselves.” Then, if the anxious liberal turns fron ind other 


s cryptic utterance he may learn from Stuart Chase in ductio: 
Searchlight on Congress that Mr. Mellon is selling us a nl 
ld brick” in his desire to help the poor little rich foll 
poor, half-starved private business world. Finally, in 
ie liberal and democratic New York World he will find t 
ient sponsorship for the Mellon plan. curities, is e) 
What then is the reader to think? Well, we believe avol 
must first make up his mind what his attitude is toward 
ments for the war. If he does not believe in saddling 
terrible debt burden upon the coming generations, he A ring the \\ (>| Ic / 
ist take, in principle, a strong stand against any federal ‘ 
< reduction. Mr. Mellon is able to show that with the .” defending } 
d of the British payments the nation’s debt was reduced | | 
$613,000,000 in 1923. We are not at all of the opinion Mr. Hughes ree; that at 
hat this in itself constitutes a valid reason for passing War the Wi Admit ration 
ir tax burdens on to future generations. It may be that, to no |e than six Eu 
Senator Borah declares, in consequence of the era of recently the Repu in A 
te and extravagance that came with the war, millions to Cuba, Panama, and Nicaragua. 
people are struggling to keep the homes they have labored reumstancee ar to tl 
fifty years to acquire and maintain, and are all but losing Mexico: an insurrect threatens i W 
em. But these people allowed their government to put equipped the Cul Government 
m into a war they neither sought nor desired; there is Mi » is made 
certain element of Greek justice in their paying a price ich action is in the interes 


‘or their folly and not being allowed to pass the debt on to lure.” In other words, these 


eir children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. If thers, were not rout 


people of England must pay the interest due us, om rcial tr 
eople should put their shoulders to the wheel to reduce interventi« The er 
e debt which the war hung around our necks. Huerta makes it el r 
“But would you not favor a lifting of the burden or the internal affairs of othe) 
of small means?” Yes, if the main purpose can b Such intervention without refers ( 
rved. “Do you believe,” we hear another ask, “that Sec- to be becoming a p y of the « 
tary Mellon is right in saying that if they cut the tax government. Many of Kolchak’s men, a 1 
i the higher brackets, we shall see a greater expansio! I irmy wh n ivaded R 


isiness and therefore in the long run get higher taxes thar he Esthonian army, among others, wer 


Ww, when capital cannot be had for new enterpi . plus” American army unifor: When the A 
Vo . 1 . 
Vell, we are not yet convinced that business is in such a army left Europe we eno} quant 
parious state. True, there has been a slackening along ipplies to France, and it } ble th 


ertain lines, but it is open to question whether that due recent French loa to the little P ( 


the high taxes of the rich and the reported lack of ade- is being used to er 


quate financial rewards for the launching of new enter- war supplies which we disp l of 1919 
prises, or to world-wide conditions. The press 1 ts tha Both Mr. W ! i Mr. H 
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the somewhat precipitate course of the Government in scat- 
tering surplus war material over the continent of 
Europe. Mr. Polk, Mr. White, and General Bliss, repre- 
senting the United States of America, signed at Saint Ger- 
main-en-Laye, on September 10, 1919, a “Convention for 
the Control of the Trade in Arms and Ammunition,” which 
began with the statement that: 

. the long war now ended, in which most nations 
have successively become involved, has led to the accumula- 
tion in various parts of the world of considerable quan- 
tities of arms and munitions of war the dispersal of which 
would constitute a danger to peace and public order, 

and continued with a prohibition of the export of arms— 
with, to be sure, careful qualifications. None of the great 
Powers has ratified this convention, but its existence, even 
unratified, is a symptom. Mr. Harding’s position has been 
recalled by Representative Fairchild, who proposes its 
consecration, as the “Harding Policy,” as a part of the 
permanent policy of the United States. Mr. Harding wrote 
in April, 1923, to the Secretary of War: 

. .. I hope it will be the policy of the War Depart- 
ment not only to make no. sales of war equipment to any 
foreign Power, but that you will go further and make 
certain that public sales to our own citizens will be attended 
by proper guaranties that such supplies are not to be 
transferred to any foreign Power. I would gladly waive 
aside any financial advantage that might attend such sales 
to make sure that none of our surplus equipment is em- 
ployed in encouraging warfare anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Hughes maintains that the present sale does not 
violate this Harding doctrine because it is made not in the 
interest of war but of peace and order. We are inclined 
to agree with him that such is the probable immediate effect 
of the present sale; we believe that President Obregon 
represents the stabler, more forward-looking, and most 
hopeful part of Mexico. But we nevertheless regret Mr. 
Hughes’s decision. Mr. Harding suggested a policy of no 
sales whatever to foreign Powers—not of no sales except 
when the Secretary of State might happen to think them 
desirable. It is a very dangerous thing to leave it to any 
Secretary of State—particularly to one with as much moral 
unction as Mr. Hughes—whether it be wise to ship arms 
to another Government or not. It is not for our Govern- 
ment to decide who is good and who is evil in the other 
parts of the world. To ship arms, in time of civil war, 
either to a government or to revolutionaries, is to par- 
ticipate in that civil war. It is to involve ourselves in the 
internal squabbles of other countries. The discussion in 
Congress should make it impossible hereafter for the execu- 
tive branch of our government to commit the people to 
such participation in foreign civil wars. 

We might well go further. Whether in time of peace or 
of war the sale of military supplies by one government to 
another, like the loan of military and naval missions, is a 
dangerous, provocatory, and involving process. Congress 
might well put a flat prohibition upon such dealings. Just 
as our naval mission to Peru has rendered more difficult 
our role of peace-maker between Chile and Peru, so the 
Vogelgesang mission to Brazil has sharpened the hostility 
between Argentina and Brazil and increased the possibility 
Americans rightly complain of 


its 


of a South American war. 
the French loans which are remilitarizing Central Europe; 
they should put an end to a policy of their own government 
which may militarize Latin America. 


The Sail-Carriers 


E are accustomed to look back upon the era of th 

sailing ship as one of much romance but little spe: 
We complacently rate the sailing vessel as a lumbering tub 
—a tortoise when matched with a modern steamship. |: 
would be more exact to regard the steamship as the tortoise 
and the sailing vessel as the hare. The steamship vets 
there first, but it does so because it travels in a straight 
line and keeps on going until it arrives. The sailing ship 
can, and at times does, outfoot the average steamship, but 
it travels by fits and starts, and sometimes by a curiously 
zigzag route. It is the regularity and manageability of the 
steamship, not its speed, which has crowded its more tem- 
peramental sister off the Seven Seas even in a Jazz Age 

The speed of steamships is vastly overrated by the 
general public; especially in America. We are always read- 
ing in the newspapers of the passages of the fleet trans- 
atlantic liners—of vessels that do twenty-five miles an hour 
and cross the ocean inside of five or six days. But these 
are only a handful of thoroughbreds, supported chiefly by 
American dollars and the demand for fast and luxurious 
travel between the United States and Europe. They are 
an inconsequential item in the total volume of ocean com- 
merce. The average modern cargo steamship pokes along 
at ten miles an hour, and passenger vessels on most of the 
world’s trade routes do only a few miles better. The fast- 
est steamships in the world congregate in New York, but 
the passenger from that port for any destination except 
Northern Europe has no reason to complain if he finds him- 
self aboard a ship that averages twelve miles an hour, and 
he is especially favored if his vessel does fifteen. Such 
speed is in no way beyond that of a good sailing ship in a 
smart breeze, while the famous clippers of bygone days used 
to touch eighteen miles an hour, a pace exceeded by only a 
handful even of our modern transatlantic racers. 

The wonderful speed of the clipper hull, with its 
capacity to knife its way through the sea, was a distinctly 
American invention, brought forth chiefly by two causes: 
the discovery of gold in California and Australia and the 
development of the China tea trade. The gold discoveries 
called for the rapid transportation of thousands of passen- 
gers. E. Keble Chatterton, in a recent book on “The Mer- 
cantile Marine,” remarks that in the year 1849 as many as 
90,000 persons were landed from ships in the hamlet of 
San Francisco, while for several years subsequent to the 
Australian gold discoveries of 1851 there was a demand to 
transport some 400,000 passengers annually from England 
to this new El] Dorado. Probably the most celebrated of all 
American clipper ships was the Black Ball Line’s Dread- 
nought, with a record of 13 days, 8 hours between New 
York and Liverpool. 

There is a flash packet—flash packet of fame; 

She belongs to New York and the Dreadnought’s her name: 

Bound away to the westward where the wild waters flow. 

She’s a Liverpool packet—oh Lord, let her go! 
When, in the year 1850, the Americans invaded Bri! 
ain’s own tea trade, the clipper Oriental rushing a carg 
from Hongkong to London River in ninety-seven days, th 
English took the hint and began to build ships of similar 
design. In 1854 the White Star Line’s Red Jacket sailed 
from New York to Liverpool in 13 days, 1 hour. Sper 
at sea is not a creation of the Twentieth Century. 
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The Shame of the Churches 


| \LGERNO 
T@NHE clergy of the various Protestant churche nd more 
| especially tne cierg) E 4 Protestant Ep p 
irch during the past few weeks have been acting in su 
as to grieve their friends and to amuse their « 
‘the clergy, High and Broad, are conspiring together 
g their church into contempt and to destroy its influ 
they are displaying an efficiency in their effort 


t well excite the envy of the successful busine 
is difficult for any one of ordinary intelligence and 
n decency to retain a shred of respect for either party in 
: disgraceful quarrel. 
When one hears the clergy shouting one to another, “I 
jo believe” . . . “I do not believe in the Virgin LBirth,”’ 
is not so much troubled by their orthodoxy or their 
heterodoxy as one is amazed at their bad manners. Mat- 
s which cultivated men and women take for granted or 
in decent phrase are unblushingly cried from the pul 
. I am sure if these reverend gentlemen could realize 
w their cries offend modest ears they would themselves 
ush for very shame, As they reveal themselves in this 
ntention one deplores in the clergy not only their lack of 
erve in the treatment of delicate subjects but more their 
seeming deficiency in intellectual discernment, their lack 
f spiritual insight, and their apparent ignorance of his- 
rical conclusions which for more than half a century have 
een the possession of every fairly educated man and 


Hm | 


li 


man. 
It is plain that in these birth stories we are dealing not 
with prosaic history but with myth and legend. A myth 
a story told to shepherds by shepherds as they watch 
their flocks by night. A legend is the same story in poetical 
form, reduced to writing and recited by a prophet in the 
temple. History is the same story delivered as a lecture by 
a professor in a classroom. Of these three forms the last 
s the least vital. As Shultz says in his “Old Testament 
Theology”: “When we read the myths and legends of a 
people we have our fingers on the pulse and our ear on the 
heart of that people.” The bishops may have been childish 
to take the birth stories literally, but the broad church- 
is stupid not to take them at all. Through all the 
Christian ages the Song of the Angels has been the carol of 
the children, and the coming of the wise men the comfort of 
the weary and heavy-laden. In these birth stories is the 
rerm thought of a world beyond the world, without which 
ur world were very sad and desolate. But the instant we 
remove these stories from their home in mythology into the 
sphere of literal history we destroy their charm and make 
f them mere stories for the nursery. The very same story, 
in its essentials, is told of Augustus Caesar. It is said that 
one day his mother, Maia, went into a temple to pray and as 
she prayed a serpent glided into the temple and embraced 
her and she conceived and the child who was born of that 
conception in due time became the Emperor Augustus, the 
master of the world. 

These myths were the natural product of the pious 
imagination of the worshipers of Augustus and the wor- 
shipers of Jesus. The Romans thought it impious to think 
of Augustus as the grandson of a Roman baker, nor could 
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the Sermon on the Mou 


each fall down on his knees and ery, the n to } G 
the rector to Lord M | 
me, a sinner’’? 

From that high altitude would not th nful futilit 
of his cathedral building be manifest to t} Would 
he not see that t 
athedral he must be careful not f 
the money-lords of the I I ; 
side Heights he would see landlo: fr exorbitant 
rents for tenements unfit for |} | 
ee pale, anemic womer ny dark t 

leep in the fetid at ere of unve } 
would see weary workm: Ca ] ‘ I ( 
bed with wife and children; he w 

tenements, the breeding place of sexual vice in its fouler 
forms of sodomy and incest. 

And going to the Stock Exchange, the hishon wouid 
see the money-lords by the manipulatior f the rket 
robbing the innocent, impoverishing the widow and the 


orphan, and giving the tithe of these ungodly gains to the 
building and support of his cathedral 

It would then come home to the bishop as a student of 
history that in every age the building of temple and 


Aiitaidl) i } a ; 


cathedrals has been the cardinal crime of the bishops and 


p 
the priests. In tne eleventh and twelfth turies v 
the bishops were exhausting the labor of the people in the 
building of the cathedrals the people themselves were ng 
in wattle huts without window or chimney, frightened b 


the dark and smothered by the smoke. It was the sale of 
indulgences for sin to raise the money to pay for the build 
ing of the greatest of all the cathedrals, the Basilica of 
St. Peter in Rome, that roused the wrath of Luther, causing 
him to hurl his anathema at this wickedness and create 
the great schism in the church. 

One single night spent by the bishop of New York 
alone on the mount of the sermon would, if he has ans 
intelligence, any heart, any soul, make him ashamed and 
afraid and his quarrel with the rector of St. Bartholomew’ 
would pe as nothing in comparison with his quarre! with 
his own soul. 
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3ut the rector of St. Bartholomew’s is in a still more 
perilous condition. It was for the rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s to defy the bishop; St. Bartholomew’s is the 
richest single congregation in Christendom; it is the church 
of the American millionaire and billionaire, and the rector 
knew that the bishop fears the millionaire and the billion- 
aire more than he fears his God; so the rector was not 
afraid of his bishop. But the rector was and is afraid of 
his own congregation; he would never dare defy the mil- 
lionaires and billionaires as he defied his bishop. He would 
never dare to tell the millionaires and billionaires to their 
face that the mere possession of the millions and billions 
was evidence of their godlessness; if they had not loved 


easy 


their money more than they loved their God they would not 
have had their money. This rector would never dare to tell 
the women of his congregation that in living a life of waste- 
fui idleness upon money which they had never earned they 
were more guilty than the wretched woman of the street 
who sells her body for her bread. 

I know that vast sums of accumulated wealth are ex- 
pended in these days for the betterment of the race. But 
the prime social question is not what a man does with his 
money but how did he get it. If like the Roman generals 
and the robber barons of the Middle Ages he gets it by the 
wasting of the land, the pillage of cities, the enslavement 
of the people it matters nothing if he builds a temple to 
Jupiter or a Christian cathedral. What the world demands 
today is not charity in the modern sense, but justice. 

Liberal Christianity and orthodox Christianity are 


British Labor 


By HAROLD 


London, December 17 


YENHE results of the general election may, I think, be 
I best summarized by saying that the Labor Party has 
won a great tactical victory, though it has not had a great 
strategical success. It has increased its representation in 
the House of Commons from 144 to 192, the United Lib- 
erals having 156 seats and the Tories 258. The defeat of 
the Government in the first days of next session (probably 
about January 18) is now certain; and on all constitutional 
precedent the King will then summon Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald to form a ministry. The Labor Party has decided 
that the invitaiion must be accepted. 

Those of us who have been accustomed to think of a 
Labor government some six or seven years from now are 
Too much, 


naturally a little overwhelmed at this prospect. 
In a total 


however, must not be made of the situation. 
poll of over fourteen million votes a redistribution of some 
3 per cent has caused a loss of one hundred Tory seats. It 
is clear that the electorate is determined to have nothing to 
do with tariff reform; it is equally clear that (at present) 
it is emphatically opposed to the capital levy. The exist- 
ence of three not unequal parties none of which can unite 
with any other to govern, but all of which can unite to 
defeat a government, has produced a situation in which the 


official opposition is bound to have the opportunity of 
power. No government so circumstanced will rule in terms 
of a mandate from the country; no government, thr. fure 


a ’ 
ittempt any heroic measures. British poli- 


will be able to : 


tics in the next period will be mainly distinguished by a 


equally responsible for the world as it is. They equa 
stand sponsor for the capitalistic, militaristic system wh 
now rules the world. They equally hate the pacifist- 
munist mode of life which Jesus preached and practic: 
and under the rule of which the Christian community « 
ried on its work for the first four hundred years of 
history and conquered the world, In those days of grx 
ness there was a distinction between the church and 
world; the world hated the church and the church de! 
the world, Today there is not the slightest distinction 
tween the church and the world unless it be that the wor! 
is master and the church the slave. 

The capitalist, militarist, political system has in 
past ten years made the church particeps criminis in 
slaughter, with unspeakable cruelties, of from fifteen 
twenty million of the choicest men of this generation. 
the capitalist, militarist system, having the church 
bondage, goes on with its exploitation of the people a 
million were all dead and done for. But t} 


these twenty 
Cc >} « oY) — *+ Jnevit 
Such a crime must inevit 


are not dead and done for. 
have a penalty. As Jesus wept over the city of Jerusal 
seeing in its present sin its future downfall, so the 
sitive soul stands aghast at the awful plight of West: 
so-called Christian civilization, foreseeing in its pres 
And in view of this vision, 
rector are as if they were 
fevolution, quarre! 


evil its future disaster. 
squabbling bishop and 
French nobles in the days of the 
about their pedigrees as they were riding in the tum)h: 
to the guillotine. 


Faces Power 


J. LASKI 
fairly distinct foreign policy and an emphasis upon sou 
administration. 

The Government has fallen by its own ineptitude. 
rupt at home and abroad, it had nothing to offer except 
quack remedy the mere elements of which it was not pr: 
pared to reveal. Mr. Baldwin is a most honorable man 
whose genius is clearly not of a political character; a: 
his chief lieutenants are men who hold office mainly b; 
virtue of their passionate hatred of the new social order 
The defeat Mr. Baldwin has suffered is so decisive that th: 
only strange thing about his position is his delay in r 
Signing. He is, of course, quite entitled to be sentenced t 
death by Parliament; but it is difficult to see on what 
grounds he can ask Parliament (in the King’s Speech) 
continue him in office. 

The Labor Party, I think, has no alternative save t 
acceptance of power. Psychologically, it is of the first i 
portance to accustom the country to the idea of a Labor g 
ernment; and to refuse responsibility at this critical jun 
ture would be to emphasize its own sense of that unfitn: 
of which it is so often accused. Practically, it will be al 
to train its leading members in the work of administrati 
and to,accustom them to the complex atmosphere of t 
Positively, while it will not be able to en: 


3ank 


civil service. 
any first-class measures it can, in a number of ways, lig! 
the burden of the disinherited. It will, of course, be mai 
occupied in making a bid for future power; but the cont: 
bution it can make to that end is, I think, an import 


one, 
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equ In foreign affairs it can take definit teps toward the of persuasiveness, in parliamentary nfluence He has 
2 wh ement of Europe. Its first act will be the iridical yrown enormou With respons ty; and his hold on the 
st~ recognition of Russia; and that will close a ble fh Mr. S 
actic ysoch in British foreign policy. It will work w ‘ ts Webb needs no introduction to your readers; but a1 ti- 
ty car. | trength for the revision of the Peace of Versa i the mate friend may be allowed t iv that pract ly tics 
ol jiate admission of Germar to the Le he has proba t 
ereat- tions, for the ending of the Ruhr adventure, and the fixing r t unique knowledy Ku 4 e hopes, | i 
nd t f reparations at a reasonable figure. We hope greatly, Haldane joins the ¢ t \ ild w ive the 
de | lespite the address of President Coolidge to Cor ‘ t rvice I e yreat i 
on America will cooperate with England to that end. Noth nce Cardwe Me J; 24 \ ir H 
a , would so stimulate the progressive forces of Europe he best or; 
knowledge that America was assisting by it mpathy J. H. Thomas, Ar ir Gre ' } H] re all 
- tne e first Labor government in English history. quite natu? ( 
dh There cannot be a spectacular domestic policy: the yaret Be 
” inion of Liberals and Tories to defeat drastic measu: thility bred 
- will be proof against that. But we may hope for the abar make the task of 
o jonment of the fortified works at Singapore; for the re han Mr. Baldwin fou 
a toration to full activity of the Fisher policy in education, that some ny M 
t together with the raising of the school-leaving age to six- expected mpathizer vith I 
he teen; for the setting up of a full and scientific inquiry management of the ¢ 
ea into the problem of the national debt; for the starting of tion of great nstitut r! | 
| h great public works as afforestation, roads, light-rail- all unite to expre 
ways and canals, not merely to relieve the pressure of un- and Lord Roseber v | 
= employment, but also to maximize our resources when the No one else is so qua 
oa period of trade revival comes; for the extension of unem- The Labor Part take e next 1 ar 
ployment insurance; for a better organized administration attitude of soberness rather thar ration. It not 
of old-age and war pensions, together, one hopes, with a optimistic about the future; the present state of Europe 
system of widows’ pensions; and for increased grants to no one has any right to be t It } r 
the universities. I list things that are largely non-contro- sooner than it expected, perhay 
versial in character. The problems of agriculture and But it is the one party wv fr the first n ed 
nes provide a basis for partisan conflict, and policy in a policy of appeasement in Europe It ia the 
elation to these will depend most largely upon opinion in without responsibility for the errors of the pre-war | 
the country. t is the one party which realizes the impor f Macaulay's 
A government built upon such a policy as this could, I great phrase that to reform in order to press the 
think, hope for at least four to six months of life. No watchword of great event It will, I 
6s loubt the older parties will sooner or later combine to de- the ordeal of power with renewed edit; and ita g 
. feat it. But their own position is no better. Tariff re- leader will, I believe, take his place t 
ank form having been beaten, the Tories are, at the moment, men who play their part in a manner v 
pl a without any policy at all; and they will have enough labor lems they confront 
pr n this Parliament to set their house in order, without at- Finally, I should like to draw attent to certa v 
man tempting a further period of office. The Liberals hold the nificant changes in the distribut f Britist I 
and balance of power. But reunion only produced a gain of is fairly clear now that all the mining areas, industr 
forty seats, on the classic liberal issue; and their program Wales and Scotland, and large areas of Lancashire and 
ae represents either agreement with Labor (as on foreign pol- Yorkshire are permanent labor Phe 


icy) or mitigated laissez faire at a time when the rapid poorer districts of London which used to be the strong- 
r growth of collectivism is certain. The most striking fact holds of Toryism are, like Paris and Berlin, swinging over 


lt in contemporary Liberalism is the renewed power of Mr. definitely to Labor. T! trengt} Por ( 
nat Asquith. Mr. Lloyd George’s supporters practically dis- agricultural districts and in suburban tity ere 
{ appeared at the polls; and he is now very definitely rele- respectability is the keynote of lift Libe m nas ita 
gated to the second place. No one wants him and no one roots among the cotton towns of Lancashire and the i! 
trusts him; it is, indeed, not uncommon to discover that try parts of Wales, both on the ba OF nistoric 
I most people were amused rather than convinced by his rather than present poli It wou I ‘ 
tearing campaign through the country. The Liberals have, terest the American observer to « re the pr t | 
I ne must remember, many seats as a result of bargains tion of labor with the prophecies made by President Lowell 
with the Tories to “down” Labor; and this is, I think, the in his admirable book on English 5 ronment nearly twenty 
apogee of its power. It would, of course, take office if the years ago. It is, I think, impossible to avoid the nelu 
King sent for it after the defeat of a Labor government; sion that the struggle of the future between Tor 
but that is a contingency surrounded with constitutional and Socialism; between, that is, ris founded on pi rt 
mplexities which require separate discussion at another and property founded on function. I do not believe that 
time. Liberalism has a mediating role to play in th oOpy 
The Labor government, when it is formed, will contain Like the Peelites of eight ears ago, the Lil I 
several men of the first eminence. I do not think there is think, sooner or later be absorbed. If parliament 
anyone in the front of English politics today who is Mr. tutions are to survive this period of test that absorption 
MacDonald’s equal in knowledge of foreign affairs, in power cannot come too quickly. 
s 
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These United States—XLIV’* 
WYOMING: A Maverick Citizenry 


By WALTER C. HAWES 


HEN the roaring middle years of the nineteenth 

century were witnessing a mighty trekking to and 
fro of young and turbulent manhood in search of virgin 
lands or gold in these United States, one particular stretch 
of murderous desert in the western part of the territory of 
Dakotah baffled the quest of the frontiersmen for anything 
worth development. For a full quarter of the century these 
torrents of humanity surged this way and that, to Cali- 
fornia, to Pike’s Peak, to Nevada, to Montana, and all that 
while the district that was to be Wyoming was regarded 
only as a desolate place along the trails which men trav- 
ersed for the sole purpose of reaching some place beyond. 
Twenty years of flood-tide emigration along the Oregon 
Trail left no residue save the soldiers in the military posts 
and the keepers of the road houses. Indeed had it not been 
for a break in the Rocky Mountains and a welling up of the 
plains which caught the eye of the searchers for easy pas- 
sage to the Pacific Coast, there is no telling when the atten- 
tion of men would have been turned this way. 

It was this low place in the hills that brought to the dis- 
trict in the summer of 1867 the two creeping lines of steel 
which represented the westward progress of the first coast- 
to-coast railway. And keeping pace with the breaking plows 
of the contractors went the first towns of the district, the 
riotous “hells on wheels” that sprang up overnight and 
went as quickly, populated with the huge construction gangs 
and the motley horde which preyed upon them. At intervals 
behind these moving vanguard settlements sprang up the 
division-point towns, permanent but almost as rough and 
ready as their mushroom predecessors. 

The violence that prevailed in those towns during the 
first year made it certain that if continuous rail traffic was 
to be assured, there must be some seat of government nearer 
than the capitol of Dakotah Territory. And thus it was 
that Wyoming, child of the cross-continental trails, came 
into being as a unit of administration to serve the needs of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. 

There being no other reason for the existence of the 
Territory, it was not unnatural that the railroad corporation 
regarded the new division of the United States much as 
it regarded the huge land grants to which the federal 
government had given its full title. By a shrewd manipula- 
tion of these land grants it secured legal possession of the 
immense coal deposits bordering its right-of-way which then 
seemed the only part of the Territory worth owning. For 
many decades it was common report that the Union Pacific 
was the power behind the throne in territorial politics, and 
results went to show that it had ways and means of exert- 
ing strong persuasion wherever its interests were vitally 
involved. Until the present year the assessments of Union 
Pacific properties in Wyoming were fractional as compared 
with the assessment of that corporation’s properties in 
other States. In 1922 the line across the prairies of Ne- 
braska was assessed at $133,155 per mile, while the same 
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line in Wyoming, with long stretches of mountain construc- 
tion and with tunnels and snowsheds costing millions, was 
assessed at $62,376.20 per mile. That same year a former 
division superintendent and known business ally of the 
Union Pacific running for governor on the single plank 
platform of economy and tax reduction was defeated 
723 votes. His defeat was followed by the appointm: 
of a State board of equalization which ordered a sharp rais 
in the assessment of Union Pacific properties. 

In the period immediately following construction no ¢ 
was interested in disputing the suzerainty of the railroad 
Viewed from the window of a railway coach the Territor, 
seemed through most of its extent a land as desolate as th: 
surface of an extinct planet. To the eye accustomed to t 
rational, water-molded topography of the East the land was 
beyond comprehension. A precipitately tilted ledge of r 
would cut across the trail without reference to the rest of 
the landscape, and the route would skirt along its base ti 
V-shaped water-gap through which a bewildered river found 
its way. These rivers following circuitous routes throu 
the bad lands eventually gave the State its value as one of 
the finest cattle ranges in the world, From the high cent: 
plateau seated like the cupola of a continent they radiat: 
east, north, west, southwest like the spokes of a wheel, 
paying the State’s tribute of waters to the Gulf of Cali 
fornia and Puget Sound as well as to the Missouri and 
Mississippi on the east. 

But it required someone other than a New York far: 
er’s son to discover the land’s value. Cattlemen of the Tex: 
and Panhandle ranges driving their herds hundreds of mi! 
north to a railroad outlet found that the seemingly scant 
grasses had a strength unknown to forage of more rai! 
lands. They soon were trailing hundreds of thousands 
cattle here in the early summer to fatten on the nutriti: 
Northern grasses and be shipped to market in the fall. N 
a fence intervened along their route, and under ordinar 
conditions the cattle were brought the whole way for n 
more than $1 per head. 

It was not until the middle seventies that the dange 
from hostile were removed and _ headquart: 
ranches were established. The perils were still so great 
that they were reflected in interest rates as high as from 24 
to 36 per cent required by the Texas and Cheyenne ban! 
The result was that large stock-selling companies we) 
formed which enlisted capital in the Eastern States and 
England and Scotland. As a consequence the range pas: 
into foreign hands during the period of development. 

Despite the ravings of the romanticists over the fr« 
dom and the larger manners of the days of the unfenc 
range the plains cattle-industry of those days was no pu: 
democracy. All conditions made for the success of the lar; 
outfit. Under the provisions of the federal land laws leg 
title to the range was out of the question save in sm: 
amounts beneath notice in a pastoral country. Consequent 
the range was no-man’s land, and anyone who could sg 
money could flood it with cattle. An estimate of that da: 


Indians 








states that a herd of 5,000 cattle could be maintained there companies laid their case before Congress, asking for legis- 

r $1 per head, a herd of 10,000 for 75 or 80 cents per lation permitting long-term leases of large tracts of arid 
ead, and a herd of 25,000 for not much over 50 cents pet land as a matter of ranye conservation. There were strong 
head the year round. Large herds, running as high as 75,000 arguments in favor of such levislatior Notwithstanding 

id, became the rule. When the Wyoming Live Stock the larger gr retul reported fro later systems of 
Association was formed in 1879 it was reputed to be the mixed small ranching and farming, it seems probable that 
largest organized body of stockmen in the world, compri more clear money was taken from the country during the 


ing 400 members representing over half the States in the day of the large company than at any ne since. For the 


Union and several foreign countries, and possessing stock hanyes since hav volved much costly ntroversy and 

d equipment valued well up toward $100,000,000. The expensive edu t n the 
foreign-owned companies employed foremen who were often long run. ‘The odium attaching to the exploitation of the 
stockholders and managed as many as 150 men. Only part public lands by foreign capital was emy zed with sood 
f this force was resident on the range the year round; effect by the opponents of leasing, however, and the law 
and every spring there was an influx of riders. After the makers were unw ny, for political reasons if for no other, 
beef round-ups in the fall these transients would “hole up” to lay themselves oy to that charge 

the towns with the stake they had earned, or in many Overstockiny and d nization ensued, and the se 
a they went to Eastern States, where the followed vere winter of 1# 7% ; { ring the i order 
ore prosaic occupations during the winter. to an abrupt « | G0] ent e were 

This was the Wyoming beloved of the romanticist—a lost that season bef ned wh npanis 


community of roistering young bachelors without a stake did not immediate y it of busine educed th pera 
in the land and with little aim other than to enjoy the spic« iO! » be k, al ensuing le the number of 
of adventure that went with the cattle industry. Among cattle in Wyoming fell f GOO 000 

them prevailed the open-handed camaraderie of the adven- A 


turer. Even among their employers, while the reserves of better time r 
the bank of nature were more than equal to the demand full contre Kor a had 


there was no reason for tight-fistedness or thieving. Thus grown up with the intry and v had it fied with 


it was that for a decade or less there prevailed an att its development more th ‘ay ther class of men before or 

phere of open-handed generosity and honorable dealings since were in posss mn Att e of that decade tnere 
It was inevitable that this seemingly idyllic period were reported to be 3,200 ho: and cattle x 

should be no more than an evanescent phase of the land’s State, with herds ranying f1 190 to 1,0 J 


development; and sober consideration will reveal that its these smaller holdings, the leyal title t ifficient 3 

perpetuation was not desirable. The life of the cow-hand was out of reac} TI managed 

alternated between long periods of hard work, when he was gentlemen’s agreements; several rancher ild fence in a 

the very moderately paid employee of a large outfit, and tract for a common pasture. But the t e when these 

brief seasons of hard dissipation in the sordid little cow men, in their turn, found themselves hely re a new 

towns composed of a store or two and several saloons about invasion. 

a loading chute. The social institutions of the country were The new heir to the range was the ider wi 

crude. Well into the twentieth century the barkeepers out- proposed to take the 160 acres ; wt 

numbered the doctors, lawyers, and ministers of the State living on it by agriculture For hit 

combined. There were few decent women back in the range government had been waiting as the rightful 

country and many reasons for not bringing them there. was to develop the arid lands along a policy which could 
When the abler men aspired to homes and outfits of sanction—the policy which had been tested e fertile 

their own they came into conflict with the interests already rain belt 

in control of the range. The syndicates discouraged owner- In reality the movement was ¢ 

ship on the part of their employees, unless they wished to ers who took advantaye of the land fever wh resulte 

buy stock in the companies. It was true that an employee from the prosperous farming period whi came wit 

with a brand of his own could steal without limit from his opening of the twentieth centur The boomer saw and 

employer. It was accordingly a rule with many companies grasped his golden opportun to exploit the cheap lands of 

that the employee with his own brand was blacklisted. he West. He took up the syst O | 1, of dry-farmir 
But the large concerns were unable to compete with developed by experimenters and expanded them in a litera 

yloy and were ture tnat reeked with the patter of “dust mulches” a 


these new rivals who had grown up in their en 


’ 
i 
the real cattlemen on whom they had depended for the rough “subsoil packing” warranted to retain in gravel beds ever 


1 


and ready work. For once the man on the ground doing drop of moisture and hold it the year round payable on dé 


the work of production held the advantage, for he knew the mand. He acquired title to cheap railway lands, or he 


industry from every angle. The chief weakness of the offered to “locate” settlers on homesteads for fees ranginy 
syndicates lay in their inability to get undisputed control from $25 to $100. 

of any considerable acreage. The homestead law allowed The wave slave and t tenant farmer of the 

each man a title to 160 acres of land, to be acquired by leaped hungrily to the bait, and there ensued that cru 

actual residence. For a foreign company this was a poser. the innocents that shattered 
Twenty average acres of range land were required to main- stubborn desert. Heeding not the warnings of the expe 
tain one cow the year round. Consequently a homestead enced ranchers, which they held to be inspired by their sei 
would carry eight cows. If the outfit owned 5,000 cattle, fish interests, and armed with a dry-farming manual fur 
which was a small herd in the open-range days, it needed nished gratis by the promoter as a buckler against d ter, 
the equivalent of 625 homesteads to run them on. The large these knights errant of the soil essayed their high emprise 
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of making a bushel of wheat grow where nature had pro- 
duced but a tuit of bunch-grass. 

During a few years conditions favored them. World 
War prices enabled settlers on the better lands to make ends 
meet and even show a margin of profit. But the fitting sym- 
bol of the whole movement was the shack which the home- 
steader built for his home. All houses in the dry-farming 
districts were “shacks” in name and most of them were that 
in fact. Mere little paper-lined shells they were, to be 
blown away at the first puff of disaster. When disaster did 
strike the farming industry in 1920, it transpired that the 
dry-farming movement was also a shell of another type, 
loaded with dynamite. Eastern loan companies had over- 
financed the movement, advancing $8, $10, even $12 per acre 
yn lands that now go begging for purchasers at any price. 
it is true that these loan companies had managed to get 
usurious rates of interest by the expedient of withholding a 
good sum from the principal as a “commission” for making 
the loan. But that availed them nothing when the owner of 
the land elected to call the transaction a sale and decamped 
with the money, leaving the company to reimburse itself as 

est it might from the lands which it had accepted as 
security. The companies now hold the nests but the birds 
are flown. When the collapse came the dry-farmers who 
had been holding on precariously during the best years 
scattered to the four winds. A few restricted localities 
were favored with a soil actually adapted to producing crops 
under arid conditions, and here a remnant held on. A 
county agent whose business takes him into a number of 
dry-farming communities estimates that in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 per cent of the farmers who came in the boom 
period are left. In one section where originally 125 farm- 
ers settled there are five left; in another there are two 
left out of twenty-four. The 90 per cent who let go bettered 
their condition, and are now for the most part in the oil 
fields and railway towns, earning good wages and living 
better than at any time in their experience. 

But he who concludes from the above recital that there 
is nothing left to do but to inscribe R.I.P. over the de- 
parted glories of the land is very much mistaken. For as 
the dry-farming industry was just about to burst like the 
vverblown bubble it was, and as the live-stock industry was 
entering a temporary eclipse, a new dynamic more potent 
than was ever known in rangeland before entered this 
arena of seemingly spent forces. Far below the grass roots 
once considered the State’s sole wealth the adventuring 
drills of the wild-catters discovered the miracle of petro- 
‘eum. As early as the nineties there had been a small pro- 
duction from the shallow sand of Salt Creek, but it was 

it until 1914 that the presence of the deeper and richer 
sands was determined. 
The first result was a rush of the oil companies for hold- 
ings, and a battle of giants ensued, from which the Stand- 
ard group emerged victor. By virtue of its position as the 
wner of the only pipe-lines out of the fields in the early de- 
velopment, the Standard was able to throttle competition 
to an unusual degree. Crude prices in the Wyoming field 
were hammered down to a fraction of the mid-continent 
prices. When the product of the latter field 
e war, the higher grade Salt Creek 
When mid- 
continent prices slumped to about $1, Salt Creek crude was 
selling for barely more than half that amount. When the 
independent company was not crowded to the wall by these 


s was selling for 
$3.50 per barrel during t] 


product was selling for around $2 per barrel. 


methods, the Standard bored from within until it secur 
control of the majority of the stock. 

In September, 1921, a faction of the independent opera 
tors under the lead of attorney George Brimmer of Ray 
lins demanded a special session of the legislature to ena 
laws curbing the monopolistic tendencies of large companie 
but nothing was done, and the hold of the Standard on th 
oil industry of the State is practically complete. 

As the oil was discovered almost entirely on Federal or 
State lands, the companies hold these lands under lease, pay- 
ing royalties to those governments. As the laws requir: 
that the bids be open to competition, the companies som: 
times fail to make previous arrangements, and there ji 
spirited bidding. Such was the case with the famous Sec 
tion 16, located in the heart of Salt Creek and owned by ths 
State. When the date came to release in 1923, there entered 
the lists a defeated candidate who ascribed his downfall in 
the election of the previous year to Standard machinations. 
interests were forced 


‘ 


As a consequence the Standard 
raise the royalty for the lease of Section 16 from 35 pe: 
cent to 65 per cent of the production. 

But an oil monopoly has ways and means of recouping 
such losses. The royalties paid to the State are largely re 
covered by higher charges on gasoline within the State’s 
borders. Since the beginning of the industry, Wyoming 
gasoline has sold cheaper at Missouri River points than 
within the State. At the present time the gasoline that is 
selling in towns neighboring the oil fields at 21 cents per 
gallon is selling in Colorado at 16 cents. Glaring as this 
practice is, there is no concerted move to check it. 

The discovery of oil did more, however, than to enrich 
It served to turn the attention of the 
entire State inward for the first time. At last there is a 
universal center of interest—Salt Creek. About that oil 
field and the young city of Casper which has developed 
from it there has crowded a population of 50,000, the first 
industrial center of any consequence in the State. Previ 
ously it had been a State without cities, a ragged fring: 
of settlements around a central desert. Economically the 
State had been as thoroughly partitioned into spheres of 
influence as ever was Poland or darkest Africa. 

Due to the development of Salt Creek there is now undez 
construction the first railway line designed to serve ths 
interior needs of the State—the road being built by the 
Haskell interests from Sheridan to Casper, and is eventually 
to connect with the Unior Pacific at Rawlins. A few days 
ago a request was filed for permission to build another rail- 

yay north from Casper to the Montana line. Eventuall: 
Salt Creek seems destined to become the hub of a system 0! 
railways radiating to every region of the State, which wi! 
bind together all sections about this rich central empire 
Then this meaningless geographical rectangle, this oblong 
satire on rational map-making, may become at last a uni 
fied commonwealth, a State among States, instead of a meré 
tribute payer to a usurious sisterhood. And then may aris 
the organized will to resist the exploitation of resources by 
monopolies without regard to the rights of the citizens. 

Yet is there any assurance of such outcome? Will the 
imprisoned genii of the earth which were released through 
the casings with the roaring gas and thundering crude when 
the wild-catter’s bit pierced the wealthy lower sands of Sai 
Creek effect any real social and political development? 0: 
will the State merely experience a change of corporat: 
allegiance, and become known as a province of Standard Oil? 


a large corporation. 
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“ss Johnson Chases Coolidge 








ner i . ’ ,? , 
v (The Nation’s Wee! y Washir gton Letter) 
Ra 
= By WILLIAM HARD 
ani¢ IRAM JOHNSON keeps on pursuing Calvin Coo] 
n tl to try to find all the incidents possible that will 
- » _ 2 

Mr. Coolidge to be what Mr. Johnson i ire he M 

pale | of the time it is more or less like trying to find 


ary is 
corner on a billiard ball. 


pay a 


julr The smooth rollings of Mr. Coolidge about the polit 
ome table are broken by few public personal acts and 

e ] fewer public personal pronouncements. Never f 
Sec ir times have we had less of the President 

tne those impersonal substitutes for him known . 

ere spokesman for the President” and known also 

I] more elusively—as “‘White House circles.” 

ons In any Administration a judicious loquacity b \ 
1 f House circles” enables the President to test the temper 


pel the public without undue personal responsibili 


uttered and accordingly without undue personal d I\ 
ins tage from reactions received. It happens that Ca! 
re Coolidge is capable by temperament of operating this system 
te's much more effectively than any of his recent predec: r 
ing He singularly is devoid of any inward impu towal 
1a! frequent outward personal lecturings of his fellow-citize1 


Fc 
I He is not tortured by any desire to inform his f 


per citizens that such and such ideas about this and that and 
entertained by Calvin 


his the other topic are throbbingly 


Coolidge. He most sincerely 


ich melted into the anonymity, the modesty, and the security of 


he “White House circles.” 

a Moreover, under his influence, when “White House cir- 
Oil cles” stand to confront the newspaper correspondents, there 
ed are no unnecessary wakings of sleeping dogs to 
‘st necessarily at rhetorical stuffed sticks. 
ri nunciations of the farm bloc or of the progressive group. 
S¢ There are no exclamations of horror about bolsheviks or 
ne radicals or strikers. There are no slivers stuck under e 
rf finger-nails of Gifford Pinchot, Frank Lowden, William G. 

McAdoo, Pat Harrison, or any other critic or rival. Under 
I Calvin Coolidge the institution called “White House circles” 
if has become as serene as the building in which it is housed 
and as impersonal in its manner as in its title. 
Meanwhile, however, this public official presidential im- 
personality is consistent with a totally ceaseless activity of 
: individual interviews with political persons and of individ- 
ual letters to them. Discarding travels, discarding ban- 
quets, discarding public appearances which would require 
long profitless eatings and waitings and talkings and train- 
-atchings, the President sees more people who are really 
politically worth seeing and writes to more people who are 
really politically worth writing to than any other President 
of our times. 

The White House today is a camera through which ther 
goes an endless motion-picture film of the personages, larg 
and small, of the 
If any of these ) 
Washington he does not thereby escape the presidential eye. 
The secretary of the State Committee of a Western State 


not long ago expressed to this writer his amazement 


Republican politics of the whole countr 


personages should happen not to co 


rrié tn 


ovel 


receiving two letters from Calvin Coolidge on two slight 
achievements of his in local politics. He was amazed that 
the President could have heard of these achievement He 





is perfectly content to be 


bark un- 
There are no de- 


at ‘2 ’ . al } 
, amazed th e President could have unbent to notin 
+} } , + 
( iB Cally ( aye ! ed the ippare tiv aute at 
‘ y | ¢, ‘ ] 
He j J i He 1 VS pe cs. He likes po 
11 
v\ ‘ ‘ 1 re +7 4 ‘ 
I ( ! ( i! pu ] atlairs Nhe 
a Vv r te ] . 
I} hile as Pre ent he is imper il be 
edent. it a come ut that ’ ‘ ce tl 
j al 483 a pr cla! e ! 
| per ! t¢ ( e R 
Pp yt thy ‘ 5 
I ‘ nty An ex ner ted De OK 
f I Hy 
‘ 1. , 
4 ‘ = } ii } , } 
«s { @ 
, ? 
’ 
equi] j r 
' 
JO } ‘ 
iri 
te ‘ 
f 
i ‘ r 
and } 
\Y 
Ing stirril 
| Mr. ( ‘ 
with the f t Hu ree 
2. Mr. ¢ 
tions committees vner 
idealistic polit t t 
because of any iperior y f theirs to Eur 
meticians or as student f Kuropean ¢ 
3. Mr. Coolidge has asked ¢ 
recor’ and oO! t rq ey I 
record and on its p: ise reyarding 
to ex-soldiers of the Great War 


4, Mr. Coolidyve has vyiven nis apr f “Ir 


plan for reducing taxes in a manner 
to be a great favor to t ery rich 

All four of these stirrings give Mr. J 
pangs of anger and of apprehensie J 
him an outright complete revelation of Mr. Co 
intention to act for the benefit of the great 


earth abroad and at home. 
The 


article. 


I i 


objective merits of his view I nostnons 


Here I wish to speak of their sources 


acter. If anybody thinks that Johnson invents } 

order to manufacture issues against a dversar 

has watched Johnson more with passion than wi 

Johnson could have used Mr. Harding's proposed 

sidy as a spectacularly taking argument agains 

did not do so. Happening to be in favor of a 

he took the obloqu: which can f Ipport $ 

denied himself, perfectly hon the advant 

he easi could have gained by opposing a 

manifestly unpopular and so obviously doomed to 
Joh: view yme with absolute fidel 

pulses in him whic re wh of his own heart 

to see the strong plundering t ( Hed ! 

see it when it happens, Cau ‘ 

from perfect. When he d ee it, how 

and undeter I] he ca 

Nations and all j d he ks } 

Mell taxat 5 ! t { 

he sees it, he f That nple i t 
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The Aerial Attack on the Arctic 


By D. M. LEBOURDAIS 


In five months, say the enthusiastic commentators on 
the news dispatches of the day, the Zeppelin Company will 
have a regular service between Spain and South America; 
in five years such things will come, say those who occupy 
what is not far from the middle road; in fifty years, said 
Mr. Balfour the other day at Washington. But whenever 
that time comes there will be in England not only those who 

I ge by air for New York but also others 
who have pressing affairs awaiting them in Tokio. Then 
will arise the choice of routes, and there is no doubt that 
in the summer season at least it will be thought an absurd- 
ity for those in a hurry to go from England to Japan by 
way of either New York or Montreal. They will fly over 
the north polar ocean. 


desire to book pa 


HUS wrote Vilhjalmur Stefansson two years ago in his 

book “The Northward Course of Empire.” To those 
of us who compose what I may call the “Stefansson school” 
the recently announced intention of the Navy Department 
to send an aerial expedition to the polar regions next sum- 
mer comes as a natural and logical step in the long and 
arduous course of geographical discovery and in the evolu- 
tion of routes and methods of world transport. The voyage 
of the Shenandoah would seem to have a threefold object: 
the discovery of possible new lands and at least the pene- 
tration of an area hitherto unexplored—the last great un- 
known portion of the globe; the increase of scientific infor- 
mation; and the demonstration of the feasibility of aerial 
navigation in the polar regions. The last is by far the 
most important, for if it be once established the others will 
follow as a natural consequence. 

Just the other day, at Dayton, Ohio, the Aeronautical 
Society of America marked the twentieth anniversary of 
Orville and Wilbur Wright’s historic flights at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., on December 17, 1903—the first really controlled 
flights in a heavier-than-air machine. In the short space 
of two decades enough of the secrets of the air have been 
won so that few now doubt the permanence of aviation in 
the world’s future economy. Whether or not the Shenan- 
doah shall fly across the Arctic Ocean will probably in no 
way affect the evolution of aviation in so far as the me- 
chanics of flying are concerned. But the success of that 
venture must undoubtedly have a far-reaching effect upon 
the degree of utility to which aircraft seem capable of at- 
tainment. 

The great land masses of the earth are in the Northern 
hemisphere with their broadest dimensions nearest the 
Arctic. Thus the shortest routes between the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres are across that comparatively small 
ocean. The Arctic seems destined, therefore, to become the 
Mediterranean of the future. It is true that the most im- 
portant centers of population lie at present in the more 
southerly portions of the continents; but pressure of popu- 
lation, increasing means of communication, the overcoming 
of prejudice, and the dispelling of ignorance regarding 
climate and living conditions must inevitably result in the 
eventual filling of the vast vacant lands of the North, 
especially in Canada and Siberia. And there are even at 
present a number of important points between which the 
shortest distances are across the Arctic. Thus Tokio is 


about 3,500 miles nearer London over the “top of the world’ 
than around the globe east or west. 

In addition to shorter distances, the Arctic route offers 
many other advantages for aerial navigation, particular]; 
for dirigibles. We shall consider only summer flying at 
present, although some authorities believe that winter fi 
ing will be in certain respects even more feasible. In th: 
first place then, especially in the beginning, the practical]; 
continuous daylight will be an advantage if for no other 
purpose than the moral effect. But there is a much mors 
important reason. One of the difficulties encountered in fly 
ing gas-inflated craft is caused by the expansion and con- 
traction of the gas due to the alternation of daylight and 
darkness. It is not a matter of fluctuations in the tempera- 
ture of the air but rather because of the heat locally gen- 
erated when the sun’s rays strike the surface of the air- 
ship’s envelope. In polar flights both temperature and sun- 
light would be more nearly constant factors than in any 
other part of the world. In summer a dirigible could leave 
England in the morning, and, by proper timing, arrive in 
Japan without having encountered any darkness en 
route. 

While great strides have been made in aviation it can- 
not be said that that stage of comparative perfection has 
yet been reached when air flights, of whatever length, may 
be undertaken without the possibility of disaster—as was 
so lamentably demonstrated in the case of the unfortunate 
Dixmude. But this is a problem of aviation generally and 
need not necessarily be increased in the Arctic through 
difficulties inherent in the polar regions. Indeed some 
dangers will be measurably decreased, for the floating ice- 
fields will provide islands of refuge such as are not to be 
found in other oceans. A cake of ice may not be the most 
pleasant spot upon which to land, but it presents unques- 
tionable advantages over open water. 

But before the Shenandoah can attempt the Arctic 
flight, proper, it must must travel about 8,000 miles; much 
of that distance across a sparsely settled country where 
flying conditions (from the standpoint of meteorological 
information) are almost as little known as in the polar 
regions. Should the Shenandoah, however, succeed in 
reaching Nome safely there seems little reason to doubt 
that it could quite as easily cross the Arctic Ocean—bar- 
ring, of course, such accidents as might occur in New Jer- 
sey, France, or elsewhere. 

Much of the advance which aviation has made, except- 
ing for the great contribution of the Wright brothers, has 
been due to the desire to kill, to the love of destruction sur- 
viving in the human breast; and it is therefore all the 
more pleasing to realize that the Navy Department is ap- 
parently actuated in this instance by the desire to advance 
the cause of inter-hemispherean communication and to in- 
crease the general knowledge of the world in which we live. 
This is further to be commended in view of the fact that, 
should the Shenandoah succeed, the United States will 
probably benefit in a direct manner to a much less degree 
than many other countries, notably Japan, Russia, Great 
Britain, and Canada. 
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Kelipe Carrillo eT ee ee 
( ! re 60.769 \ ‘ dados candl- 
By ERNEST GRUENING e 4,048 tant o21. The entire Socialist 
lature lepu was likewise « ed, 
VELIPE CARRILLO, Constitutional Governor Yuca u vor . nprec ed Mexica 
rid | tan, is dead in his forty-seventh year. ry | ' He puta ‘ hamlet 
Thirty years ago, as a mere boy, he began work . r 
Fey itan railroads. Then he went in busine for | e ch r¢ y ch- 
‘arls g machinery and supplies from the railway t A vn ir 4 
y at ndas. It was on these plantations that he saw M eve! in Y 
fly work from three in the morning until eight at nig { i 
th hem whipped into unconsciousness; saw thei: , I { 
all ighters the prey of a lustful overseer, of the hace! \ e! ' ! 
the r his sons on their occasional visits from riotou 
ror ad. He saw men of his race dying from beatings, ove! The rar ‘ r But 
fly rk, and undernourishment in such numbers that Yaqu ere 
pie 1 to be imported to replace them. The anguish of j 
sinaal burned into Carrillo’s soul. He began to preach eq 
ra their rights under the federal constitution, which es ris 
en- rbade slavery. He translated that document into Maya. her uncu 
air- ‘this he was imprisoned. He escaped. A price was put iS W ; 
un- 1 his head. For years he led a hunted existence, escaping Ile v 
any 1 a score of times by the narrowest margins. Lut he wes ; 
eee pt on—expounding the constitution. peons’ se ple ' | 
in Yucatan, isolated from the rest of Mexico by impassable lequate | fo. r 
e! ingles, is accessible only by sea. The powerful hacendados built on slavery were | 
vere able to maintain their feudalism through the Madero In the capital, Merida, the score of 5 
an- regime, and of course through the Huerta reaction. Only lords also controlled a t the entire city z 
as 1915 were the bonds of slavery loosed. For three years a shortage of houses rents were 
lay gigantic task of emancipation was carried on with Car- ures, and it was pay or get out. The levislature passed 
vas lo as its apostle. “Land and liberty” was the watchword. laws not unlike those of New York ts y 
ate The federal law of 1915 embodied the fundamental aspira- impossible under three months’ notice, limiting the rent 
nd n of the Mexican revolution—land for those who are o 7 per cent of the assessed value. The rage 
gh willing to work it—and especially provided that the com- increased when their own tax valuat 
me munal village lands stolen under the Diaz regime by the the basis for figuring the rent. A new vraded tax x 
2e- nhacendados to force the remaining free workers into bond- which bore lightly on a single house occuy 
be ize should be restored. Carranza’s appointed governor increased slightly up to five houses but 
st alled a convention which promulgated a new state consti- hibitive above twenty The score wil ned 4 
1g. tution modeled, as were all the other state constitutions of houses apiece were obliyed by this taxation + lort 
the time, on the federal constitution of 1917, Mexico’s Magna fer their surplus houses to others. Inheritance ta 
i ‘arta. Meanwhile Carrillo was organizing the people into graded taxes on land held out of use, further infuriated 
ch “leagues of resistance,” each a combination of labor union, small caste that ten years before had had power of ind 
re litical club, educational center, and cooperative. A great death in Yucatan. 
al vorkers’ congress drew up a program of evolutionary eman- Sisal, the fiber of the henequen 
ar pation. The restoration of lands was begun. Linder twine for the American farmer is made, suffers 
in But the hacendados were not idle. They minded the loss drastic deflation in 1921. Vhen the pr of } p 
bt f a few acres from their thousands far less than the loss slumped from its peak of eighteen cents a pound to thres 
r- of their slaves. Carranza’s betrayal of his revolutionary and Yucatan, a one-crop state, faced the ruin that befe 
r- pledges in 1918 gave them their opportunity. For weeks, Cuba with its sugar, Carrillo was equal to the emergency 
with the aid of federal troops, there was an open season The legislature empowered him to handle the entire state’ 
t- on the recently freed serfs—especially those who appeared product. From the federal government he borrowed suff 
1s prominent in the new “socialist” organizations. Hundreds cient money to buy in the overproduction of 800,000 bales 
r- : were killed, their houses destroyed. Their leagues were in the United States used by speculators to depr: the 
he broken up, their buildings burned, their slender funds con- price. By limiting production and by the economies of 
- fiscated. Carrillo barely escaped with his life. Obregon cooperative storage and transportation Carrillo saved the 
- ended this reign of terror. Under the protection of a situation. Steadily the price rose till it exceeded pre-war 
- federally appointed governor Carrillo returned to resume levels. But while the industry was saved the great-land- 
>, nis work. In 1921 he was elected governor on the Socialist owners and recent slaveholders profited only by escaping 
t, ticket in one of the first thoroughly square elections that the ruin that would have been theirs without the state’ 
1 Mexico had known. The hacendados, forced for the first intervention. The sisal industry was also the state’s chief 
e time in their lives to resort to democratic methods, com- source of revenue. There was a good living for the hacen- 
t plained that their candidate was not getting a fair hearing cados—but no more. The surplus went in taxes for gen 


from the Indians. Carrillo at once hired a special train at 


eral education and roadbuilding. 
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Roads, the first modern highways that Yucatan had 
ever known, connected its towns and villages, and pierced 
the jungle to the great ruined stone cities of the ancient 
Mayas. Pride of race, the desire to reawaken in his long- 
oppressed countrymen the consciousness of their past glories 
stimulated Carrillo to do this. His gray eyes, his straight 
regular features, his tall erect frame bespoke his white 
ancestry. But his great flashing smile and white teeth, 
his passionate yet gentle kindliness—these revealed the race 
to which his heart beat true. “Felipe Carrillo, the Socialist 
governor, has done more for archaeology than all the gov- 
ernments J] have seen down here put together,” said Dr. 
Sylvanus Morley, the Carnegie Institute’s resident archae- 
ologist. And he was able largely through Governor Carrillo’s 
efforts to conclude an arrangement with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment by which these ruins, neglected and crumbling 
since the Spanish conquest, will now be excavated and re- 
stored. 

Under Carrillo the filthy Yucatan penitentiary became 
a penological model. Stripes and numbers were abolished, 
mail was no longer censored, visitors were admitted daily, 
and a man’s wife or sweetheart allowed to spend one whole 
day a week with him. Education was carried on within 
prison walls, and each inmate was made expert in a craft 
of his own choosing. In the courtyard the prisoners were 
at work building a swimming pool. 

Yucatan’s new divorce law was based on Felipe Carrillo’s 
conviction, embodied in the civil code, that “marriage is a 
voluntary union based on love entered into for the purpose 
of founding a home” and therefore “to be dissolved when 
either contracting party desires it.” This law brought a 
rush of Americans but less than a score of Yucatan 
couples took advantage of it in the nine months since its 
promulgation. sirth-control information was also freely 
available in Yucatan, and with the assistance of Mrs. Anne 
Kennedy, executive secretary of the American Birth Con- 
trol League, two clinics—the first to be legally established 
in this hemisphere—were recently opened in Merida. It 
was Carrillo’s plan to have scientific contraceptive informa- 
tion made available to every newly married couple. 

Felipe Carrillo’s death at the hands of his and Mexico’s 
enemies was in part due to his own kindliness and to his 
trust in his fellow-beings. Even after the massacres of 
1918 he had refused to countenance reprisals. He believed 
in peaceable and democratic evolution. He had been re- 
peatedly counseled to arm his Mayas. When the treason 
of De la Huerta and the bribes of the hacendados brought 
about the revolt of the garrison in Merida, the Maya coun- 
trymen armed with machetes were prepared to rush in to 
his defense. But he was unwilling to countenance the 
slaughter that would have preceded their victory over the 
soldiers’ rifles. Too late he consented to send one of his 
trusted friends to the United States to secure fire-arms. 
Meanwhile he slipped quietly out of Merida to take refuge 
among his Indians in the country believing that the reac- 
tionary coup would be short lived. Someone betrayed his 
whereabouts. A rebel column attempted to capture him and 
he barely escaped to the coast, where a sloop was waiting. 
A terrific “norther” of the kind that sweep over the Gulf 
drove his craft back onto the rocks. He was taken and 
with his three younger brothers brought back to Merida. 
For a week they were kept in jail, then cold-bloodedly mur- 
According to custom the De la Huertistas will un- 


dered. 
” or that 


coubtedly pretend that he was “trying to escape, 


he was “accidentally shot during an attempted rescue,” or 
possibly will endeavor to blame some subordinate. 

Thus perished the most enlightened, the most cour. 
ageous, the most lovable man in Mexico. Her tragic histor 
of blood and tears has offered no nobler, no sweeter figur 
as a sacrifice to human freedom. 


In the Driftway 


S Mr. Howard Carter and his helpers have penetrated 
f further and further within the tomb of Tut-ankh. 
Amen and as the great doors of shrine after shrine ha 
swung out to admit them still nearer to the sanctum sa: 
torum, the Drifter may as well confess to a steady sinki: 
of the heart. Now that the sarcophagus, in all its polished 
rose-colored splendor, is at last exposed to view his gl 
is profound. He does not, of course, deny or wish to mit 
gate the archaeological value of these treasures of eb 
and bronze and faience and alabaster, or their desirabili 
as objects of art; but he was unequivocally relieved wh 
King George issued a royal edict against the last desecra 


tion: prying modern eyes, however reverently proceedi 
in the names of science and beauty, shall not see the Phar: 
stripped to his dry, rattling skin; the mummy clothes « 
to be left intact; for this little dignity left to him, let Tut 
ankh-Amen take what consolation he may. 


# va 


¥ 


HIS terrible curiosity, this yearning to uncover 

bones of an epoch or a king, is not peculiar to our 
age of scientific investigation. When in 1790 an attemy 
was made to locate Milton’s exact burial spot in St. Giles’ 
Church, Cripplegate, and the coffin was finally exhumed, t! 
investigators not only opened the inner casket but made of 
with various souvenirs—a few hairs and some of the tee! 
even a thigh bone. This seems to everyone a revolting dis 
turbance of the peace of the dead whether renowned or not 
and the Drifter is not disposed to compare with it t! 
patient and careful work of the present Egyptologists, don 
for the most unselfish motives. Both affairs, however, shov 
the curious attitudes that even the best of men have towar 
their heroes. If the Drifter ever again presumes to advis 
a young man or woman as to his or her choice of a caré 
he will urge most strongly against heroism. “Don’t be : 
hero, my child,” he will say, “‘there is little in such a caree: 
while it lasts and it is as fleeting as a bird before the wind 
Take the case of Master Sergeant Samuel Woodfill, recent 
mustered out of the army after twenty-two years and fiv 
months of service. For an act of extraordinary heroism 
the sergeant was acclaimed by General Pershing and his 
grateful countrymen the greatest hero of the World War 
Yet the only reward Sergeant Woodfill received, in additior 
to certain decorations and medals, was the highest non 
commissioned rank in the army and retirement pay for lif 
of $133 a month. Thus does a great nation repay its hero 





+ * % * * 


MORE recent case of the decline in a hero’s standi: 

was caused by the hero himself. A young gentlen 
was so unfortunate as to lose both his legs by some acciden' 
his convalescence was spent among survivors 


or other; hi 
It is quite possible that ¢ 


the battle of Chateau-Thierry. 
warriors were unduly reminiscent; at any rate the you 
gentleman emerged from the hospital confident that 
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it as well have fought in the battle himself—ane® wv 

he numerous favors which kind-hearted ladi« 

ere eager to shower on a wounded soldier. His bovus 
em has just been exposed and the ladies are feeling 
sad at the duplicity of the human race; but how, one 


nders, does Sergeant Woodfill feel, or Tut-ankh-Amer 
- the second-greatest English poet? The answer, and it 


li ; > a +. + _» j , 
inconsoling one, Is tha ne WO i amed pre 


tan u ! he I 
do not care a broken bone button; and that is the end 


u 


heroism, after all. THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 


fters to the Editor should ordinarily not CTCECE d SOO orda 


orter con municatior gare more like ly to he printed In ar / 
+} editor reserves the right to abridge communication } 


¢ ha 


The Spirit of Arthur Gleason 


lo THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 


Sir: A few weeks ago the French liberals sustained an 
rrenarable loss through the death of M. Philippe Millet; now 
* 


=: the American liberals who have to mourn the passing of 


ne of the ablest and finest spirits in their ranks, Arthur Hur 


ngton Gleason. 
Few men in their own personal experience have disclosed 
re completely the transformation of spirit brought by the 


ir than Arthur Gleason. At the moment when the struggle 
broke he was in England. Despite his scanty means he ob 


1 
ry n- 


tained an automobile, transported it to Belgium, and in the « 


fused hours of the first month rendered gallant service in the 
! ie of the wounded, risking his own life unhesitatingly and 
it least once nearly losing it, when captured by the Germans 


at 


A little later, when the lines hardened, he was at work on 
the battlefield of Ypres bringing British wounded from the 
zen Flanders fields, while his wife rendered similar service 
n the first-line trenches of the Belgians behind the Yser. For 
services Mr. Gleason earned the right to wear the Mon 
Star, while Mrs. Gleason was decorated by the King of th 
Belgians personally. 
In 1915 Mr. Gleason returned to America, and by his 
peeches and his writings contributed incalculably to awakening 


r 


\merican minds to the meaning of the struggle. The late 
lonel Roosevelt found in his testimony, already embodied in 
the famous Bryce report, the single eye-witness proof of much 
it had been asserted without supporting evidence. 
But it was characteristic of Mr. Gleason, as of many other 


liberals, that, deeply as he shared with all his pro-Ally friends 
tT 


i 


at 
he reali 


e belief that the defeat of Germany was essential to 
zation of all democratic hopes, the very progress of the war 
nd the disclosure of secret and selfish national purposes earls 

it his attention and aroused his apprehension. 
Vhen America entered the war he and his wife both gav 
ill their time and their effort through Y.M.C.A. channels ti 
rving the first American regiments to reach Europe. But 
n at this time there was already forming in Gleason’s mind 
resolve to contribute as he might to the realization of those 
es which, as a liberal, the war had roused for him. 
With prophetic insight he turned to the British labor 
ment as holding out the best promise. In England, afte: 
e of the struggle he met and talked with Ramsay Ma 
onald, Arthur Henderson, Smillie, Hobson, with precisely t! 


men who are now rising to power and world prominence. He 


spired their confidence, he shared their hopes; more than 

t, in at least three books he set forth, years in advance of 

he fact, a picture of the new political Britain which was to 
ome and has now arrived. 

Returned to America, he suffered as many of his faith for 

se ideas which in the post-war period were still 
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during the winter of 1921-1922 had been virtually closed for 
many months owing to lack of funds, when the members of the 
Philadelphia committee agreed to raise what was needed to 
reopen headquarters with a staff of workers. The committee 
has never failed at any time to respond most generously when 
funds were needed. More than half of the money expended 
nationally on amnesty for the fourteen months preceding its 
accomplishment was contributed through the efforts of this 
committee, whose expenses were guaranteed during that whole 
period by Edmund C. Evans, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, together with Mrs. Evans and Miss Ellen Winsor. 
Washington, D. C., December 29 GILSON GARDNER, 
Chairman Joint Amnesty Committee 


In Defense of Lying 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
£1R: Did you ever see a franker defense of lying than the 
following editorial from this morning’s Boston Herald: 
The New York Nation is unduly severe in its obituary 


editorial on John R. Rathom of the Providence Journal, 


in declaring that “Munchausen was a tyro by comparison; 
yet his stories went all over the country and are doubtless 


still believed by multitudes.” 
It is, of course, true, as most well-informed people now 


understand, that the Rathom disclosures, which made the 


Providence Journal famous during the war, were fiction, 


tathom himself acknowledged their falsity or such a degree 


of exaggeration that it equaled falsity, under compulsion of 


the United States Government . . But Rathom did 
all this for the praiseworthy purpose of arousing his coun- 


trymen to a war fury He took one of the practical ways 


of doing so. When pressed by the Department of Justice 


with the realities in the matter, he blandly asked if the 


Germans were not doing things similar to those which he 


had pictured And, on getting an affirmative reply, he 
answered: “What was the harm then in giving the people 


an equivalent to the reality?’ His idea was that fiction 


cognate to the facts would serve an entirely justifiable 
purpose. ‘3 

This is all a part of the war game and will be as long 
as war lasts as a means of settling disputes. Intensity of 
hatred against an enemy in 
arousing a people to their sternest endeavors, and so long 
is that aim is a necessary one there will be an inevitable 


condoning of means of reaching it. Mr. Rathom, an in- 


trepid journalist of originality and force, merely “played 


arms is one of the ways of 


the game 


Brookline, Mass., December 29 A. De 


A Fable 


To THE Epitror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Once upon a time a Secretary of State who was 
somewhat of a Prohibitionist and not unlike a comic picture of 
a Bolshevik raised a dreadful outcry in the Capitol—‘*That 
Soviet Russia was topsy-turvy, that men and women were walk- 
ing with their feet uppermost, that unless prompt steps were 
taken the United States would be likewise, that things in general 
were on the high road to the devil, and that the red flag would 
soon be flying over the White House.” 

As the people only laughed at him he cried the louder and 
more vehemently; at last he began reproducing copies of an 
article from a sixteen-months-old Russian newspaper that looked 
to the average American like a sheet of jazz music notes. 

Two good-natured senators, Norris and Borah, hearing the 
commotion, went up, took the Secretary of State by the 
haunches, and, softly inverting his position, set him down—on 
his feet. His mind was staggered not a little by this operation, 
and when it cleared he rubbed his eyes and cried: “So it was 
not Soviet Russia that was topsy-turvy then, but I that was 
standing on my head, broadcasting through my hat.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y., December THOMAS F. HASTINGS 


Books 


Knowledge Rehumanized 


The Humanizing of Knowledge. By James Harvey Robinson 

George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

N this little book the author of “Mind in the Making” tells ys 

that whereas conformity to human wishes was once th: 
standard of truth, modern science has given us a mass of dehu- 
manized knowledge, that there is now an “organized opposition 
to the scientific view of man’s place in the natural order’~ 
ostensive cases of which are Bryanism and fundamentalisn 
that there is a widespread and instinctive hostility to the sci. 
entific attitude, that our educational methods often widen instea¢ 
of close the great gap between science and life, and then 
indicates the ways and methods by which knowledge can 
rehumanized and democratized. 

Nothing could be more timely, and the author emphasizes |} 
thesis with a wealth of illustrations, a cogency of argument, a 
a style that is both convincing and stimulating. Many of hi 
most thoughtful and intelligent readers will in their hearts pay 
him the supreme compliment of wishing that they could hav 
seen and said what he does. 

Yet, on a second careful reading (which this book will amp): 
justify), many will wish the author had gone further. H: 
might, e.g., have given us a valuable chapter on what has been 
done in his own field of history to simplify and bring home the 
lessons of the past since and including Wells, Van Loon’s stories 
of Mankind and of the Bible, Reinach’s masterly “Short History 
of Christianity,” Hart’s “‘We and Our History,” Stawell and 
Marvin’s “The Making of the Western Mind,” Howard Pyle’ 
“Book of the American Spirit,” not excluding such highly 
aginative interpretations of pre-history as Jensen’s “The Long 
Journey,” and he might have added a descriptive bibliography 
of other pedagogical masterpieces to guide those who would 
read, and to show just how far his own department has g 
toward rehumanizing itself. Surely this is not too much to 
of one so competent, and surely, too, the story of the revolution 
of the ideals of what Droysen long ago formulated as histori 
ology from Stubbs and Freeman down to the present, shows that 
history has gone farther along the way of the higher pedagogy) 
on the road of humanization than any other department. 

But the humanization of knowledge has its limits, and 
often harder than the humanization of industry. It is near 
forty years since I, a layman in mathematics, began to try 
understand N-dimensional space, and within the last four yea 
I have spent laborious hours on at least a score of attempted « 
planations of Einstein, and all this with hardly a glimmer 
satisfying insight to reward me. Its truth probably consi 
exactly in its inhuman and deanthropomorphic nature. Epist: 
mologists tell us that all knowledge is a form of self-knowledg 
Einstein must be an exception. It is evident that much know!- 
edge must and more should remain esoteric and cannot be vul 
garized. Moreover, there is a conception of knowledge withou 
its substance that is dangerous, and there is much that must b: 
accepted solely on authority, as I accept Einstein. Again, ther 
is at the bottom of every society a kind of incipient moronarchy 
that resists wisdom, and tends in its presence to react to out 
grown stages of culture by way of self-preservation; for not 
ing is so dangerous as big ideas in little minds, and most litt! 
minds instinctively know this danger, and resent big ideas 
order to keep their poise and sanity. We cannot exclude any 
one from our schools or forbid him to learn to read, and 
there are many who would be healthier in mind and body, ha 
pier, and probably more desirable citizens without schools ot 


letters. Knowledge is power, but, if unassimilated, it may b 


4 


come a source of weakness. 
The case of the crass spiritualists, fundamentalists, and e\ 
lution-phobiacs seems somewhat different. These are all def 
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the use of defense-mechanisms. They are by no means falling to pieces of its own r Ss. moved under a 
morons, but well-meaning and, for the most part, intelligent thicker atmosphere than that wl } over the little 
people, who, perhaps, deep down below consciousness, fee] that shant where these four fre ‘ y try people 
with all the other calls upon their intellects which modern civili- tood stripping tol ’ for the ( nent more 
zation makes, they cannot stand the added strain that would be portant t: in the Kent fed \ may 
nvolved in a mental adjustment to science, the higher criticism, feel a little | ntense the which 
and biology, and so regress to an earlier, easier point of view drives men to a vain str f and 
which they seek to justify by whatever resources of rationaliza- people may p: f the 
tion they can command. yer i ‘ where 
Ignorance is often the way of sanification, and when we have they pass, and t ' t 
a mental hygiene that can prescribe all the attitudes proper for or f recog ! { hant 
each temperament and each degree of capacity, ignorance may, technique. Hence the stor , WW lisay 
for some, become a perfectly legitimate prescription. pointed by life the stor f 
Every soul has a deep instinct regulative of the degree of Just as I, f it 
phistication best for it, and this instinct should not only be vere mere I e 
recognized and respected but developed, as some psychoanalyst ere re t bor 
are beginning to prescribe certain religions as best fitted for ng t i! t 
certain of their cascs. Even Father Jasper and a successor of ( t I 
Dowie, who preached a pre-Copernican astronomy, may save primit | f f 
certain souls; and statesmen, not one of whom will probably ac- nsisting that t r r ¢ 
cept Wiggam’s “New Decalogue of Science,” will remain pre feating their {7 f xg 
Darwinian from the same deep instinct of preserving their far hands wv g 
sanity, which would be jeopardized by such revolutionary recon- (vide % Hurst) w 
structions as he urges them to undertake. ¢ of the best proofs of t f 
Mental tests which are now in their infancy will one day that ed I r of 
include answers to such questions as—what do you think of enough more healt 1 y ¢ “ 
Eddyism, spiritualism, the higher criticism, fundamentalism, kind to make it « g 
evolution of the human body and psyche, and answers to these oneself about. But t f f her 
stions will contribute to an intelligence quotient more broadly people is essentially the stor f 
based and a by no means insignificant determinant of psycho- Judy can stand for her kind, v 
vical age. But we must never forget the many analogies which ness and make it not merely } 
inalytiec psychology is now finding between forcing ideas upon tragic. 
willing minds and the more readily acknowledged crime of M Kelley’s theme—the ¢ 
pregnation by force. of youth, love, and life, and 
The great merit of this book is that it is bristling with of common da; ew 
imulating suggestions in many directions and raises far more pre ven for peoy f 
estions than it answers. one Cal lequately ¢ 
G. STANLEY HALL conclusion, but the essence of t f 
does not. When a hero i abbe 
strewn with bodies, thing j 
rr _ we are cleanly dor vith t f t n 
rhe Irrelevant Sixth Act through the interminable ) 
Weeds. By Edith Summers Kelley. Harcourt, Brace and Com- — painful part is th 
ee Sooner or later all must share f 
pany. $2. Beaks Me ; VCE 
ear s ; this re | ! ed ¢ 
oo being tremendously original in either style or enough te have death ck 
feeling, Miss Kelley’s story of the tobacco growers hidden possibilities of the novel f 
away among the Kentucky hills is thoroughly sound, and leaves ths. conenee- of teamed 
upon the reader a genuinely sober impression. It is written by methine which ¢ : ; e 
ne who is obviously saturated with the life she is describing, and at tneat thi ; 
but in addition it has a certain largeness which gives weight shdeeimnanintiee off Vile 4 a . 
beyond that belonging to the mere regional study. Miss Kelley sini lee sialic D ie 
knows her people—their simplicity, their kindness, and their Judy, when life I 
profound sense of the futility of effort which results in what : 
insympathetic observers call their “shiftlessness”; she knows — go on | sag 
0 what it means to be “close to the soil” when the soil is bad wr ge ; 
and the Mother Nature of the poets is a capricious and avari- iC ‘ yes ; 
ious harridan from whom bare sustenance can be wrung only ind top tobacco 
unremitting toil and who is likely at any moment to with- people were beginning te 
iraw by drought, flood, or pestilence what she has so grudgingly she would be too old t 
allowed to be taken from her; both these things Miss Kelley sets day in the kitchen in the winter 
rth in sound and methodical narrative, but at the same time mer shelling beans or stripy 
she gives general significance to her work by making it clear would be “grandmammy 
hat this people is interesting not chiefly because of the strange- The idea here expressed might } , 
ness of their story but because it is only a slightly different rary novels, but it expresses perf ir f ; : 
version of the common st-ry of humanity. The pity we feel of tragedy and is as fundamental t t} f fa 
for them is not the superciliu-s pity we have for an inferior of princes” was to the Middle Ags 
race; their predicament is too muc.. 'ike ours for that, and they “Weeds” does not owe its d te r ] ful 
are too much like ourseives. presentation of the peculiarities of id but to its 
It is not merely that, as the author says, “No decadent presentation in an unfamiliar aspect a ge | truth 
ourt ridden with lust of power, greed, vice, and intrigue, and W. KrRutTcu 
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Evolution 


Dr. Johan Hjort. Alfred A. Knopf. 


The Unity of Science. By 


$2.50. 
Emergent Evolution. By C. Lloyd Morgan. Henry Holt and 
Company. $3.25. 
The Coming of Man. By John M. Tyler. Marshall Jones 


Evolution and Religion. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 
= spite of Mr. Bryan and the fundamentalists, the theory 
of evolution continues to satisfy the scientific mind. In fact, 


Johan Hjort in his little bock on “The Unity of Science” does 

not find it necessary to discuss the subject at all with a view 

‘ifically he is concerned with the 
‘ ; 

| 


to establishing it. More spec 
problem of unifying the physical and the biologic: 
There has in fact been an increasing tendency, since the theory 
of evolution has made itself felt, toward the belief that the 
great distinction between dead and living things is due merely 
to the imperfection of our knowledge and not to any difference 


sciences. 


in principle between the things themselves. The great com- 
plexity of structure exhibited by living things in contrast to 
non-living matter is to be attributed solely to the fact that in 
the development of the sciences, historically, organic structure 
was studied carefully years before the structure of the mole- 
cule was contemplated at all and that complexity of phenomena 
and structure is dependent upon the closeness with which the 
subjects are investigated. 

Both the physical and biological sciences, by the nature of 
the human mind, are unable to dissociate form and function. 
It is only by this combination of the two conceptions that we 
have a starting-point for investigation. The physicist requires 
a system which acts, the biologist demands an organization 
which functions. “Things are to us only what science teaches us 
they are, so that science must always be the Alpha and Omega 
of philosophy.” 

Lloyd Morgan in his Gifford Lectures for 1922 on “Emergent 
Evolution” stresses the “incoming of the new” such as the ad- 
vent of life, of mind, and of reflective thought which finds its 
perfection in Deity. Indeed, he confesses that he can form no 
adequate conception of God “in isolation from the world, apart 
from the emergent quality of Deity.” Emergent evolution, of 
course, demands that the process of evolution is not simply the 
regrouping of preexisting events and characters and nothing 
It assumes that new qualities are more than the result- 
A simple illustration 


more, 
ants of those which have existed before. 
of the phenomenon of emergency is to be seen in the incoming 
of new qualities in chemical compounds which did not exist in 
any of the separate elements making up the compound and 
which could. not be predicted from the fullest possible knowl- 
edge of them. Morgan holds that in the evolution of living 
matter from inorganic new and unpredictable quuiities arose 
that justify the distinction made between the physical and bio- 
sciences and remove the living organism from the realm 


logical i 
At the same time, however, that the author 


of the mechanical. 
protests against the mechanistic interpretation of life, he is 
opposed to invoking an extra-natural force or vitalism just as 
he is opposed to invoking a crystalism to interpret the phe- 
nomena of crystals. From the point of view of emergent evo- 
lution, nature must be as a whole referred back to a ground 
plan of ultimate basal events beyond which the philosopher 

namely, to the idea of space-time. 


} } 
to be unable to go, 


From this conception, involving only extent and duration, 
“emerged” matter with a whole new set of relations which the 
physicist and chemist are trying to establish. This was fol- 
lowed by the emergence of life with still other relations which 
are not to be referred simply to mechanics and chemistry. Con- 
sciousness was the next emergent, followed finally by reflective 


It must be admitted that the lectures are extremely diffi- 


mind. 
‘ult to follow and that the ideas of the lecturer are frequently 


He maintains the position that “in the acknowl 


obscure. 
ment of God an ultimate philosophical explanation, supplems 


Wn ” 
ound. 


ary to scientific interpretation, is to be 

John M. Tyler of Amherst has written a very simple 
readable account of the evolution of the human race in w! 
the evolution of mind and morality and religious belief re 
rather more attention than is usual in books of this k 
according to Mr. Tyler, 
which philosophy he is in agreement with Lloyd Morgan, | 
each higher power in the course of evolution “begins its car 
as servant of the lower; then evolution becomes revolution, 
the yoke of the lower is thrown off.” 


Every stage ushers in something new, 


Mr. Tyler holds that ma: 
kind is just entering upon the dynasty of personality which is 
secure and permanent, in spite of what he makes painfully c] 
in a later chapter, that in the course of organic evolution do 
nance has been incompatible with progress. Throughout t 
geological ages the dominant group has always given way 
some other form apparently weaker and less fit but with capa 
ties which in turn have made that form dominant for a ti: 
“The fittest is always the parent, never the child of the domi- 
nant.” 

Little need be said regarding Osborn’s “Science and R 
gion.” Unlike Mr. Bryan there are probably no readers of 1 
Nation who need to be shown that for the evolutionist “God 
not removed from the universe but the wonder, the mystery, : 
the marvelous order which we call Natural Law is greatly 


creased.” BEVERLY W. KUNKEL 


Stephen Crane 


Stephen Crane; A Study in American Letters. 
Beer. With an Introduction by Joseph Conrad. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

R. BEER has told the story of Stephen Crane not as if 

were a romance, which it certainly was not, but as if it 
were a realistic novel. A good deal of romancing has been done 
about this strange and honest genius who blazed across the sky 
from 1895 to 1900. The truth which Mr. Beer now tells, like 

the truth which Crane as an artist always insisted upon t! 

right to tell, is more fascinating than most fiction. If the book 

is indeed a novel, and it reads like one from the first page to 
the last, it is the sort which Crane might have written about 
himself had he had the inclination and had he known as mu 
about himself as his biographer does. 

Mr. Beer’s identification with his subject extends even to 
tails of language and manner. Hardly a paragraph lacks the 
peculiar nervous organization which Crane’s intensity and irony 
gave to all his work. Mr. Beer is sardonic as Crane was sar- 
donic, and his observation is deadly. There is a new fact 
every sentence; all is apt, and all is valuable. Crane onc: 
defined an artist as “nothing but a powerful memory that can 
move itself at will through certain experiences sideways”’—that 
is to say, Crane was a modernist in that he liked the slanting 
touch. He was an imagist before imagism existed. He said a 
bad egg had a “snarling smell.” The whistling of the American 
soldiers in Cuba was “a jumble of Chinese lanterns in a fog 
Some notes from Debussy were “windows in a train at nig 
going over the edge of a plain.” Mr. Beer writes in the sa 
key, for he remarks that Crane’s brain had a “tearing 
tensity,” that “his opinions squirted out in shocking jets,” and 
that criticism in America has always resembled “a waveri! 
lady in a dark crinoline, prudently girdled with chaste iron.’ 

What is more important, he compnses his data into a 


By Thomas 
Alfred A 


rative almost as vivid as “The Red Badge of Courage,” 

Open Boat,” or “The Blue Hotel.” With a novelist’s skill 
swiftly assembles all the knowable details of Crane’s imagir 
tive life and makes them tell. He reconstructs the ironical t 
about the Civil War which any sensitive American child mig 
have heard in the seventies and eighties. He mentions mer 
in passing that Crane at thirteen saw a white girl stabbed 
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—— 


her Negro lover and at eighteen was 


given a copy of Tolstoi’s 
“Sevastopol”; that later he haunted the Bowery in New York 


wrote too well to be a success aS a newspaperman, heard 
Howells read Emily Dickinson’s poems, looked into Zola’s 
Débacle” and thought it crude, dismissed all of Mark Twain's 
7 


Mississippi,” 


- 
offered an 


“love j babis , norses, 


ioks except “Life on the 


weans, or anything that enigmatic surface » his 


thought,” and felt the snobbery of Henry James to be “hor- 
rible! damnable!” With an artist’s zeal he conducts researche 


into Crane’s instinctive dislikes—for Tennyson, Stevenson, St. 
Frances Willard, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Frank R. Stock 
ton, Frances Hodgson Ru 
Barrie, Kipling, and the poetry of Oscar Wilde. Thi 
mendable record for a comparatively untutored 


Paul, 


Burnett, Lillian 


f the eighties and 


Mr. 


Courage, 


nineties, and it is well worth preserving 
narrative, once more like “The I] 
of epi 


memory—the affair with Miss 


Beer’s 
contains dozens 
brilliant in the 
stance, and the publication of “Maggie”’—an 


odes which stand distinct and 


and then to hit off a minor character with amazing accura 
Richard Watson Gilder, James, Richard 

, or Harold Frederic. The result in the end 
he first order, as fresh 
class for years 
of America’s 


Howells, 


and convincing as anything that has 
Crane himself must live hence 
forgettable 
story-writer and poet who fought with singu 


been done in its 


forth as one least literary heros a 


arly clear purpose 


| 
erent generation and em: 


indiff 

ne hava } > eftnini 1i > le , 

an have the stupidity to deny. 
MARK VAN 


against an genius whom 


rged a 
no one now 


DOREN 


Now I Can Tell You 


Journalism. By Philip 
$2.50. 
agar GIBBS is a magnificent journalist. He is a fasci 
lating story-teller, with a pictorial vision, and an extraor- 
sensitiveness to the wants of his Each 
sing moment thrills him, and he has the power of communi- 
g his thrill with a sentimental melancholy which heightens 
its effect. These autobiographical sketches reveal the 
his gift, sometimes with unconscious cruelty. 
“*You know,’ he [the 
moment of candor, ‘I always treat journalists 
For some time I disliked all 


Adventures in 
Brothers. 


Gibbs. Harper and 


dinary audience. 








man and 


mayor of Bournemouth] told me in a 
as though they 
were gentlemen.’ 
of that.” 

That naive snobbery smiles condescendingly at 
page after page. Fat Jews distress Sir Philip Gibbs; he sickens 
at the “squalor” of modern stories of love and murder such as 
he would admire if they were medieval; his patronizing enthu- 
siasm at his discovery of human qualities in the lower classe 
s immense. He devotes p 
aboring under the impression that he was a trade-union leader, 
and never troubles to realize that the New Economie Policy in 
Russia had been in effect for months before he discovered it 
when he “covered” the famine in the autumn of 1921. 

The war was the great emotional experience of his life. It i 


mayors because 


one 


account of Jean Jaurés, 


ages to an 


j 
1 
] 
i 


the refrain to every paragraph. One cannot help feeling that 
Sir Philip Gibbs rather enjoyed riding in 


down along the front and telling the British people what 1 


his own car up and 


were allowed to know of its glory and its horror. He has 1 
regrets at the manner of his reporting. “We identified « 
lves absolutely with the armies in the field. ... The wa 
no need for censorship of our dispatches. We were our ow! 
censors.” “Day by day the English-speaking world w 
brought close in spiritual touch with their fighting-m ind 
knew the best, if not the worst, of what was happening in t 
feld of war.... I verily believe that without our ronicl 
spirit of the nation would net have maintained its great 
ness of endeavor and sacrifice.’ And, he might have added, 
would not have howled for a Carthaginian peace and have 


brought ruin on Europe But he did not 
ee it eve tod after he has wr en “N 
No, these Now-We-Can-1 You me 
truth. If there came another war P 
think to himself, “Now it for 1 t 
of the truth the world i God 
elect ar ft ‘ 
nome enouy t r t 
ng each other And 
It | ye f 
Vox Popuh 
Ae l Lake I By William I } 
eee mar VV J 
ext t } f + 
in literar 
traye t Ir 
ever t re 
J 3 I 
ak ‘te ie - 
portrait | Na f / | 
things,” he i ‘ i] 
leads ! A f 
lave no t j I 
Now whether « 
good thing f 
standards reyarding the advert ny of 
Phelps has developed a great pu 
which has unquestionably bee 
serenity, and the higher liter I r 
criticism. A natural fellow-feeling f 
quired versatility in taste and exper 


Phelps such jocund qualities of per 
him the greatest extra-m 
academician. 
chalk 
good loser. 
lished judgment on A. S. M 
of 1922, the younger genera 
William T. Tilden, 2d, and cats His 


makes handmaiden of ane 


rors 
ey, 


literature the 
guidance to good things of the mind w 
book jackets from month to month, from 
forever 
terrarum.” 


a story old, yet ever new. ‘Se 


GERA 


I 


Books in Brief 


Letters from W. H. Hudson, 


Introduction by Edward Garnett. E 
pany. $7. 
Most of these interesting and characte: 


Garnett are about books which Hudson had 


at the instigation of his correspondent 
Those who know him or iV aS a natura 
the width of his reading, though doubtle 
His opinions here, frankly and often caustic 


pose a kind of running commentary on the 
rary 


outside 


with his last twenty years, 


of the fact that they 


be hoped that other volume of Hu 

to light particular! me that I 
but the great writer wa itte! 

Garnett iV he called in 1 let bef 
stroyed them. 
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Bursting Bonds. Enlarged edition of “The Heir of Slaves.” 
By William Pickens. The Jordan and More Press. 

A black man in America lives a vastly more exciting life 
than a white man. To read Mr. Pickens’s story of his life is to 
experience some of the semi-envious thrills which accompany 
stories of polar explorations and adventures at sea. The story 
of his ride in a Pullman from St. Louis to Little Rock is a 
minor American saga; the story of his determined progress 
from an Arkansas share-farm to prize orator and Phi Beta 
Kappa man at Yale is another. 


An Outline of the Early His- 


Mississippi Valley Beginnings: 
3y Henry E. Chambers. G. P. 


tory of the Earlier West. 
Putnam’s Sons. $4.59. 

Mr. Henry E. Chambers has attempted to correlate the mono- 
graphic literature on the history of the Great Valley that the 
reader enabled to follow in its broader aspects the 
forces, favorable and antagonistic, which have formed this new 
This is a perfectly legitimate motive for writing 
result might be a brilliant contribution to 

Mr. Chambers was evidently not the man 
to undertake the work. His knowledge of the monographic 
literature is very limited and he clings too tenaciously to time- 
The trained historian, even with a limited 


may be 


civilization. 
a book and the 
American history. 


honored traditions. 
knowledge of western history, will find nothing valuable for 


t 


him in the volume, nor is it possible to imagine what use a lay 
in a perusal of the author’s numerous 


reader will discover E 


errors of omission and commission. 


Tea and Art 


os tea smelled delicious. As one lady in the jam re- 
marked, the sandwiches looked very pretty. Mr. Frank 
Crowninshield, the genial editor of Vanity Fair, held the 
floor. He was borne about like a graceful autumn leaf, now 
here, now there, on the soft red carpet. The thing really had got 
The half a dozen liveried men-in-waiting were 
There were ladies sitting in a row behind 
the long table in the hall, holding tea cups and eating. There 
were ladies trying to get to the table. Other ladies were arriv- 
ing every minute, were being discharged by the elevator—this 
was the fourth floor—and some of the ladies were coming out 
of the long red-carpeted rooms. All moved toward the long 
white table. No one seemed willing to leave it. 

But Mr. Crowninshield did his best, even as the crowd 
grew. Mr. Crowninshield had charmingly let it be understood 
that this was to be quite an exclusive—“shindig” was the word 


out of control. 
borne under too. 


he used—only 1,500 invitations—but as there was no one to 
take up the cards, any number of people might have tried to 
Of course the rooms couldn’t have held that 
many people all at once. But there was every reason why a 
multitude should want to come. For there was the possibility 
of seeing, even of brushing elbows with the committee, Mrs. 
Vincent Astor, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, Mrs. John H. Hammond, 
Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin—but there, it isn’t 
Mr. Heywood Broun was 


come, up to 3,000. 


necessary to mention all the names. 
on the committee too. 

There were times when you looked for Mr. Crowninshield 
and he was invisible. One lady wore a tall black hat, it looked 
like a section of stovepipe, or something from the Russian—or 
might it have been Swedish?—ballet. She could easily have been 
in the way. You never could have seen Mr. Crowninshield if 
he had been behind her. Some ladies wore bright orange plumes, 
leopard-skin coats, brilliant smiles, and brilliant white teeth. 
The rooms were simply jammed, with everybody either stand- 
ing about talking or moving slowly into doorways that clogged 
up with streams of people coming from opposite directions. You 
would have thought no more people could possibly get inside, 
but the elevator continued to bring more. 


It was mainly to see Mr. Joseph Pennell that the cro: 
had come. Mr. Pennell is the man who can make etchir 
while he lectures, or lecture while he etches, I forget which, a 
the things sell for—I forget how much. Most of the peo; 
who had come there must have come to see Mr. Pennell. H: 

a distinguished-looking person, tall and stooping, and he ha 
queer little twisty beard, one twist to a side. There wa 
white plaster head of Mr. Pennell there. It was on a pedesta 
high enough, so that if no particularly interesting Paris cr: 
tion got in the way, it could be seen from the floor. Som 
brushed up against one of the pedestals—you could hard 
help it there was such a jam—and a head fell off, but was i 
mediately picked up and put back. Luckily it was of bror 
and not the plaster head of Mr. Pennell. 

Only a few people failed to enter into the spirit of t 
occasion. Some of them went about with that strained ] 
that comes of trying to understand a painting you don’t lik 
One man remarked that that thing would give him nightmar: 
And he laughed a perfectly horrid laugh. I didn’t notice whi 
thing he was talking about, for he was facing me and I w 
standing with my back to two paintings of Mr. George Luk 
Mr. Pennell can only lecture and etch, or vice versa, wher: 
Mr. Luks can paint a portrait while lecturing. The catalog 
announced: “Saturday evening, January fifth, Mr. Geor 
Luks will paint a portrait before his audience, and will ta 
about portrait painting.” It’s easy if, like Mr. George Luk 
you know how. But Mr. Pennell was not left out of the run- 
ning altogether. “Saturday evening, January twenty-sixt 
Mr. Mahonri Young will model a portrait of Mr. Joseph Per 
nell from life, and will talk about sculpture.” 

It was a moot question, though, whether Mr. Pennell w 
there. The shindig—to use Mr. Crowninshield’s apt word 
lasted for three full hours, from 3 to 6—and Mr. Penn 
might have slipped in and out without being noticed. § 
many of the 1,500 invited guests must have been deeply disa 
pointed at not having even a little glimpse of him. Mr. Penn 
it should be said, is secretary of the New Society of Artists 
and the tea was given at the Anderson Galleries on their var- 
nishing day, to open their Fifth Exhibition. There were num- 
bers of paintings—184 items including the sculpture—ite: 
number 184 being a portrait bust of Joseph Pennell by Mahonri 
Young. However. no one could be exnected to look at paintings 
during such an interesting affair. Some few people did try t 
but they failed to get the spirit of the thing. 

HERBERT J. SELIGMANN 





Drama 
Mountain Comedy 


OW far taste in the theater has moved from the school 

Denman Thompson toward a more civilized and soph 
ticated art appears in two comedies just produced in New Yo 
which deal, both of them, with communities which it would ha 
been almost impossible a generation ago to represent on t 
American stage without making them the playground for rust 
sentimentalism or backwoods melodrama. Percy MacKay: 
“This Fine-Pretty World” (Neighborhood Playhouse) has, it 
true, its touches of sentimentalism, and Hatcher Hugh 
“Hell-Bent fer Heaven” (Klaw Theater) its touches of melo- 
drama: but neither has the air of exploiting its material or of 
condescending to it. Mr. MacKaye has worked with his Ken- 
tucky mountaineers in something of the manner, obviously, 
which Synge employed with his Aran islanders. He went 
among them in search of the folk-elements which he feels 
being driven out of most parts of the United States by t 
leveling march of the machine. What he found carried h 
back not merely to a certain primitive mode of life; it carried 
him back also to a certain poetic, because direct and individual, 
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ibit of viewing life. The action of his play is content to be 

naive as an Irish comedy: a baby is carried off in a sack by 
1 mi in who thinks he has a pig; to get rid of his wife a husband 

its with the neighborhood ne’er-do-well to defame her in a 

oration” to which he invites the public; there is a trial scene 
n which a convenient coffin is used as a witness-box. But thi 
naive action wholly lacks that look of vulgar quaintness which 
t might have had if Mr. MacKaye had merely gone pot-hunting 
for eccentricities to amuse Broadway. Before he wrote a line 
e had made himself as much as possible a native of these 
mountains, and he writes as from within the confidence of their 
eople, in a language of quite extraordinary richness and vari 


If Mr. MacKaye is primarily a poet, taking a poet’s liberty 
with his material and enlarging it with all the gifts at his com- 
mand, Mr. Hughes is a satirist, bringing to bear upon his theme 
a shrewd and humane intelligence. Rufe Pryor is a highland 
fanatic, a Baptist Tartufe, a fundamentalist Iago. Too cowardly 
to fight, too indolent to work, too effeminate not to be forever 
hiding behind sympathetic petticoats, he is, his chief victim says, 
a “trouble-breeder.” He nags at lovers till they are in danger 
of being separated; he nags at friends till they are in danger 
of reviving an old feud. And yet, though the audiences have 
taken him for a hypocrite, he is plainly intended by the author 
to be a man convinced by a grotesque theology of the essential 
rightness of his behavior. A runt, as the original title of the 
play indeed called him, Rufe has been crazed by his impudent 
miliarity with Jehovah and has come to feel that whatever 
» does is of some divine authority. God has gone to his head. 
No wonder that with his certitude he should have the persis- 
tence, along with his oily craft, which enables him to worm his 
way into the lives of his household. The wonder is rather that 
the others, themselves accustomed to the same superstitions in 
less venomous forms, should have been able to throw the poison 
off. It takes all the patriarchal wisdom of David and all the 
generous patience of Sid, just back from the war with a comic- 
ally small baggage of nonsense, to save Rufe’s associates from 
catastrophe. Mr. Hughes has succeeded in telling a story thor- 
ughly suited to the popular stage and yet in making its in- 
tellectual implications unmistakable. 

Both “This Fine-Pretty World” and “Hell-Bent fer 
Heaven” suffer a little from presentation. With the first this is 
lue in considerable measure to the language, which swathes the 
action, already slow, in so many strange, though beautiful, 
poetic idioms and daring metaphors that the attention is fre- 
quently stretched beyond the point of comfort in the effort to 
savor all that is being said. With the second play, the difficulty 
probably lies rather in the structure than in the language. 
Out of some not quite accountable fear that the audience would 
resent seeing so religious a man as Rufe severely treated, the 
riginal ending has been tempered to the lamb, and a too edify- 
ng speech has been put into the mouth of the hitherto un- 
regenerate old David. There is no real excuse for this, any 

ore on the ground of popular appeal than on the ground of 
rt. What audience in the world ever minded seeing poetic 


fa 
he 


justice asserted in a denouement? In this case the effect would 


be greatly heightened if, once Rufe had been caught at his tricks, 
he had been left to shift for himself with his “old-time religion” 
to help him out against the rising river while his more secular 
‘ompanions relied upon their more secular crafts to escape. 
Elsewhere the action still drags at times, but this is a defect 
which a few cuts or perhaps a few performances should cure. 
The acting in “This Fine-Pretty World” is competent but 

t extraordinary; Miss Joanna Roos, as Goldie Shoop, manage 
to introduce some of the romping of a soubrette into her role 
In “Hell-Bent fer Heaven” Glenn Anders as Andy overacts, es- 
pecially in the drunken scenes; George Abbott as Sid plays a 
it too complicated part with beguiling naturalness; Augustin 

Duncan, who has staged the )‘ece, is a masterly David. 
CARL VAN DOREN 
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The Japanese Massacres 


HE stories of heroism and self-sacrifice which followed 

the news of the Japanese earthquake in September 
were gradually superseded by more sinister tales, long de- 
layed on account of a rigid censorship, of massacre and 
Not only armed bands of vigilantes but police and 
as well are reported to have joined in an orgy of 
Koreans in particular, but also 


rioting. 
soldiers 
against 
and radicals of various nationalities, in- 
cluding Short accounts of this period of slaugh- 
ter appeared in the press of the United States as soon 
as the facts could be made known, but a detailed account 
has now come to hand from the columns of the North China 
Herald (Shanghai) of October 20 and November 3 in the 
form of letters from the paper’s special correspondent at 
Tokio and Yokohama. We print below extracts which will 


give an idea of the extent and causes of the slaughter: 


directed 
Chinese 
Japanese, 


murder 
against 


SOCIALIST MURDERS 
Tolzio, October 10 

Earthquake stories are being temporarily relegated to the 
background and all space and attention is being con- 
on the military court martial* which is trying Cap- 
tain Masahiko Amakasu, of the Tokio gendarmerie, for the 
murder of Sakae Ohsugi, one of Japan’s best-known Socialists; 
of his wife Noe Ito; and of their seven-year-old nephew. The 
carried out with apparently such cold-blooded cruelty 
llowing the appalling drama as the case 
Amakasu has confessed to the murder of 

At the first hearing, he also stated that 
he did away with the innocent nephew of the Socialist couple. 
It was afterwards discovered, however, that one of the gen- 
darmerie captain’s subordinates, named Kamoshida, a private, 
took a leaf out of his superior officer’s book and strangled the 
child, Soichi Tachibana, to death with his bare hands. 

Soichi Tachibana son of Mr. Ohsugi’s sister. He 
was born at Portland, Oregon, and was duly registered there as 
an American citizen. Intense indignation exists among the 
the slaughter, in secret, of the woman and boy, 


Lie 


THE 


available 


centrated 


deed was 
that millions are f 
develops. Captain 


Mr. and Mrs. Ohsuzgi. 


was the 


Japanese for 
and whatever kudos the Tokio troops might have gained for 
their good and efficient behavior after the quake is likely to 
be lost through the action of Captain Amakasu and his sub- 
ordinates. 

News of the fact that the murdered lad was an American 
communicated by the lad’s mother to John R. 
of the United States Embassy in Tokio. It 
is understood here that Cyrus E. Woods, American ambassador 
to Tokio, on being assured that there is no doubt about the un- 
fortunate boy being an American citizen, will take up the matter 


citizen was 


Caldwell, secretary 


further through diplomatic channels. 
of September 1 the police of 
upon a general round-up of 


} 


Soon after the 
Tokio 


Anarchists, Social! 


earthquake 
other cities entered 
ists, and people holding similar views—not to 
mention a all of whom held 
dangerous to the country, though how, it is hard to imagine, 
Several were thrown into jails in such localities the 
did not reach; some are reported to have been murdered or 
executed; others, when told that they were being sought for, 
promptly surrendered, hoping that thus their lives would be more 


and 


Koreans and Chinese were to be 


y 
t as fires 


‘ed to ten years in and 


* On December 8 the murderer was senten prison, 
n D mber 16 the ashes of the murdered Socialist were stolen from the urn 
niaining them just before the hour set for the funeral services. Intense 
exciteme was aroused in Socialist and labor circles. On December 27 a 
ng Communist shot at and barely missed killing the Prince Regent Hiro- 


hi 


secure and that blame for further mishaps would not be laid 
at their doors. Among those whom the police failed to locat. 
were Mr. and Mrs. Ohsugi, despite a search by police and gx 
darmes that lasted for several days. On the evening of Sept 
ber 16, however, a police spy reported that the Social 
with their nephew, had been seen in a suburb of Tokio. C 
tain Amakasu, accompanied by two gendarmes, went to the 
spot and took the trio into custody... . 

About 8:30 p. m. the same evening Ohsugi was separated 
from the rest and taken into another room on the pretext 
being examined. While Sergeant Major Mori, who was al 
with Captain Amakasu, went through the farce of examini: 
the man, Captain Amakasu, according to his own confession 
court, entered the room through another door behind Ohsugi 
grasped the latter’s throat with his right hand from behind, a1 
pulled him to the floor by putting his leg against the br 
of his back. Ohsugi fell face downwards. Putting his right 
foot against the man’s back, the gendarmerie captain squeezed 
the life out of the victim he had trapped and had attacked fr 
behind. of the unfortunate man lasted about ten 
minutes, according to depositions made at the court martia 
He did not utter a scream or a moan, much less call for a 
or ask for mercy. 

All this time Sergeant Major Mori, whose role in the mur. 
der tragedy has been to pretend to cross-examine Ohsugi, wit 
nessed the murder calmly. 

Then came Mrs. Ohsugi’s turn. . 

Captain Amakasu declared that he jumped on her, 
seized her by the throat, dragged her down to the floor, and 
strangled her in a manner similar to the way her husband v 
killed. The death agony of Mrs. Ohsugi lasted more than ter 
minutes, and that she made a desperate struggle for life seems 
clear from the fact that Captain Amakasu still bears on his 
wrists marks of the struggle. 

Sergeant Major Mori was again present throughout tl 
second revolting murder, calmly watching proceedings as thoug 
the villain and the heroine of a movie film were rehearsing. 

In the meantime, another gruesome murder was being cor 
mitted in another room of the gendarmerie headquarters, a 
private named Kamoshida trying his hand at murder and ch 
ing the life out of the innocent, seven-year-old nephew of t 
Ohsugis. Kamoshida, whose manly arms crushed the 
out of the seven-year-old boy, claims that what he did was for 
the greater glory of Japan. ... 

When it is borne in mind that the murders were committ: 
on September 16, more than a fortnight after the quake, ar 
that at this time Tokio was fairly normal so far as police super- 
vision and order were concerned, there seems to be hardly 
justification for the secret assassinations, and certainly non 
at all for the cold-blooded and brutally barbaric manner in 
which they were conceived and carried out. 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF THE KOREANS 
Tokio, October 20 
Hitherto it anything in 
reference to the massacre of Koreans which formed such 
ugly and crucl aftermath of the big earthquake of September 1 
Many of these deplorable incidents were common knowledg 
and then the authorities established an iron censorship so str 
that not even the smallest particle of news relative to th 
occurrences could be known to the Japanese people at larg 
the only result, so far as your correspondent has been awa! 


was not permissible to publish 


was to cause exaggerated tales of the murders. ... 

For more than twelve days I wandered throughout vari 
parts of Tokio remaining for intervals of varying length at dif- 
ferent places in the city. I saw several of these so-called v 
lance committees. In most cases they were mobs pure 
simple, but lacking even the devil-may-care spirit of the u 
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i In fact, they seer ls ed more of fear that ty 
, TY . 

erous Koreans and Japanese & nl t would | ince on t 
snd make short work of them. It was a case of “Kil r be 
Lilled.” and this accounts for the brutal and fer Is manner 
in which these vigilance committees attacked unarmed pe 
and massacred them mercilessly. 

3y evening of the same day [the first day of t oar 


< 
L 
e 


jUuaKt | 


no Korean’s life, unless | 
or in a police station where the guardiar 
numerically strong enough to repulse mobs of the vigilance 
committees, was worth a cent... 

A friend of mine in Honmoku, Yokohama . told m« 
that on Sunday, September 2, as he was seated 


provised home, he heard piercing shrieks of “Hitogor 

(murder). He went to the spot from where the screams came 
and saw six Koreans, tied hand and foot, who were calling on 
all the gods to witness that they had done nothing and groveled 


the dust begging that their lives be spared. They were 


forced to bow their heads and a man with a sword came along 


and beheaded them. The sword was none too sharp and t 
gruesome operation took more than one blow. The crowd 
calmly looked on, while some ceremoniously declared: “Thu 


”? 


may the enemies of Japan perish 


Another batch of Koreans, being taken by the police in 
itomobiles, were attacked by the same mob and were k j 
The mob then turned its fury on the police shouting, “Kill the 
police who befriended the Koreans who destroyed Tokio.” The 
police just barely managed to escape, thanks to the arrival of a 
batch of cavalry who dispersed the vigilance committee. 


At Kumagae, near Tokio, forty-two Koreans were done té 
th after a scuffle between the local vigilance committee and 
e police for the possession of the unfortunate Koreans. 

The tales of atrocities done by the Koreans are now known 
to have been barefaced falsehoods. Even the police admit thi 
and declare that, in general, the Koreans behaved very well 
during the disaster and were conspicuously peaceful and or- 
GOriy: . «4 

Many a Chinese also fell victim to the lawlessness and 
ferocity of these vigilance committees. ... Even foreigners 
have been taken for Koreans. .. 

Had the Koreans any part or share in making quake 
stricken Tokio more unsafe? Many a foreigner answers in the 
affirmative, but qualifies his statement by declaring that these 
were very few. That there are Koreans of criminal proclivi- 
ties and of radical tendencies, no one denies. There are these 
everywhere. But the wholesale massacre of Koreans at sig 
simply because they were Koreans can never be justified. The 
Koreans soon knew that, innocent or guilty, once they fell into 
the hands of the Japanese, they were doomed and this fact 
might have made some of them so reckless that they acted 


iwlessly and used violence. In no case was a Korean given a 


to explain himself. They were killed as one would 
crush or knock a rat on the head. 





THE WAR AGAINST THE RADICALS 


Crue] and cold-blooded massacres by so-called vigilance 


committees, composed of members of young men’s a ations, 
ex-soldiers and reservists, are being d lily exposed. The censor- 
ship, which still forbids newspapers in Japan and her colonies 
to take notice of, or give utterance to the disgraceful disorders 


+} 


at have been witnessed by people here, still prev: 


brutalities are being brought to light are merely due to the 


fact that these crimes have been so cruel that thé judicial 
authorities have b en forced to take notice of them and to have 


the accused tried in court. 
In the Saitama prefecture, ninety-seven. student and 


¢ 


twenty-three workers were butchered by villains belonging to 
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Nese so-called vigilance committees in the very grounds of the 


poilce station. Members of the vigilance committee there, it j 
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the masses seeking refuge the usual propaganda against the 
Koreans, as bomb throwers, incendiaries, well-poisoners, or food- 
poisoners. The effect of this action was to arouse the citizens, 
so that rowdies were enlisted for service, vigilance committees 
were organized, and in the streets crowds of militia and ex- 
service men were soon mobilized for the arrest of the Koreans. 
... The Government gave official sanction to those committees 
for the carrying of arms such as swords, pistols, and bamboo 
lances ... and during the three days following many thou- 
sands of Koreans were slaughtered without inquiry. People 
were arrested on mere suspicion, and some Japanese were mur- 
dered as well, simply because they spoke a different dialect or 
were stammerers. 

Since September 3 martial law has been proclaimed in 
Tokio and the country round ...and the massacre of the 
Koreans still continues. Only a few hundred of them are kept 
in prison in the garden of the mausoleum of the late emperor 
and in Narashino near Tokio, to act as witnesses and later to be 
punished by the Government. . . . They all agree to the cruel 
truth of the extermination of the revolutionists. The chief 
political party is working secretly to spread the belief that the 
Anarchists and the Socialists are looters and incendiaries as 
well as the Koreans, and to caution people in their dealings 
with them. . 

The arrest and massacre of Anarchists and laborites began 
suddenly on September 3 in Oshima Street when K. Hirasana, 
secretary of the laborite “Jhunkodo Kumiai,” and nine other 
syndicalists were murdered in the police chamber by cavalry- 
men. .. . The bodies were burned secretly together with many 
Koreans, and the responsibility for the act rests with the police 
as well as with the militarists, and our comrades shouted while 
being put to death, “Long live the labor cause!” Several hun- 
dreds of Anarchists, syndicalists, and Socialists have been im- 
prisoned, and while in chains have been threatened by gendarmes 
and soldiers with their bayonets, and those of our comrades who 
are not in chains are closely watched in their cells by policemen, 


+ 


LS 


spies, and gendarmes. 

On September 16 the renowned Anarchist, Sakae Ohsugi, 
editor of the Anarchist monthly Rodo Undo (Labor Movement), 
was cruelly hanged by the leaders of the gendarmes; his wife, 
Noe Ito, and his nephew, Munekazu Tachibana, were brutally 
murdered by the corporal of gendarmes. The whole world 
should know the truth of this business, for this seven-year-old 
child was born in Portland, Oregon, and for this reason had a 
right of American citizenship. Amakasu, the commander of 
the military guard, has been arrested, and the commander of 
the gendarmes has been questioned about the matter, but no 
account of the whole affair has yet been published. . . . Ama- 
kasu stated that his action was that of a sincere patriot, but 
we believe this to be a stupid lie. ...If the action were due 
to Amakasu’s patriotism, moreover, there would be nothing to 
conceal, and thus we are led to the inference that if the gen- 
darmes are accomplices in the matter it is due to a systematic 
plot of the Japanese Government. Otherwise the discovery of 
the conspiracy would have fallen on the police and the gen- 
darmes, or on the Home or War Departments. ... 

The affair of the murder of ten syndicalists has not been 
allowed to be published, and while Amakasu’s affair is open for 
publication the papers are not anxious to print it. Only from 
the replies of the public solicitor can information about it be 
gathered. On October 1 some of the prisoners were released, 
but spies are watching their houses, seeking an occasion to get 
them out of the way. Thus they are in constant danger of being 
butchered. 

Their martyrdom calls for sympathy from comrades in all 
parts of the world who realize that the Japanese Government 
is the enemy of all mankind and that we, the struggling Anarch- 
ists, are the lifelong sufferers from the tyrannical oppression of 
this bloodthirsty enemy. 

October 10 ANARCHISTS OF TOKIO 
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As Relentless as Its Policy in the Ruhr 


KF URTHER comment on the oil policy of France de- 
scribed documents published in last week’s issue of 
the International Relations Section is made by the Man- 


chester Guardian Commercial of November 29: 

The French oil game is moving more quickly. Recently a new 
syndicate was formed with a capital of 1,080,000 francs, under 
the auspices of the Government, to unite the oil activities of 
various industrial, commercial, and banking interests of French 
This concern—the Syndicat d’Etudes 
Pétroliféres—will prepare the terms of concessions granted by 
the Government, of which the French interest in the Turkish 
Petroleum Company will form the nucleus, will consider the pur- 
chase of refineries in Europe and the purchase of foreign oil 
supplies or concessions, and will finally lead up to the forma- 


nationality. Francais 


tion of a Union Nationale des Pétroles to carry out the chosen 
program. The fact is that this program has been holding up 
the exploitation of the oil fields of Mesopotamia. The Turkish 


Petroleum Company could not be reconstituted until the French 


Government had completed its oil arrangements, and it could 


not, of course, operate until reconstituted. 
The formation of this Syndicat Francais d’Etudes Pétroliféres 
may explain the reported deal between a French group and the 


which in return for a loan of 800,- 
is to deliver to the 
to from 


Rumanian Government, 
000,000 francs the 
French all the 


by 


tumanian Government 


oil products it is entitled receive 


Rumanian oil companies over the next ten to twelve years. 
It will be interesting to see whether the French Government 
ntends to live up to the spirit of the San Remo agreement, 


which provided for partnership between French and British in 
Or has it 
tish oil intentions as it has of the oil 
Having regard to its oil treaty with 
law, by must hold 


Rumanian oil ventures as well as in Mesopotamia. 


become as suspicious of Br 
moves of Hugo Stinnes? 


Poland, its new petroleum which importers 


three months’ oil stocks and mix French alcohol with foreign 
petrol, in addition to these latest developments, the French 
Government’s oil policy is apparently being pursued as relent- 
lessly as its policy in the Ruhr. 





Contributors to This Issue 


ALGERNON S. CRAPSEY, who has called himself, in a letter 
to The Nation, published on February 21, 1923, “the 
last of the heretics,” was tried and dismissed from 


the Episcopal church on a charge of heresy. 
HAROLD J. LAS 
Economics. 
WALTER C. HAWES is a newspaper man, 
of the Rock River Ri 


KI is professor at the London School of 


until lately editor 
view, Who has lived in Wyoming 


for many years and has made a close study of the 
social and historical institutions of the Stat 
D. M. LEBourpaIs, former editor of the Canadian Nation 


is a writer and close associate of the explorer Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson. 


ERNEST GRUENING, formerly of the staff of The Natio 
recently spent over six months in Mexico, where he 
became a close friend of the Governor of Yucatan. 














The Nation will publish within the next few weeks 
an article on the situation in the Near East as it 
affects the United Sta 

RATIFY THE LAUSANNE TREATY 
BY EDWARD MEAD EARLE 

















ting to ad ‘ertisera, 











STERLING & GOETZ 


Pianos, Player Pianos a: 

: Reproducing Pianos whi 

embody the quality of ton 
4, and construction that makes 


them the choice of musician 
and connoisseurs. 


Musical Instruments 


Sterling Piano 


Corporation 


The STERLING PIANO CO 


81-87 Court Street. Brookly n 




















Dr. Watson will explain the aims and methods of the Behav 
The lecture will be illustrated by motion pictures of his experiments 
bi 
LECTURE —SAT., JAN. 19th— ADMISSION 5 
BEHAVIOR PSYCHOLOGY 
by JOHN B. WATSON, A.M., Ph.D. 
At the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH—465 W. 23rd St., N.Y 
Unde the Auspices of The Students’ Co-operative Association 
Manuscripts by more than 1,100 authors ar 
being considered in The Nation's annual poetry 


contest, which closed January first. The award 


$100 will be announced and the winning poem wil! 
printed the Mid-Winter Book Number ot 


be in 





ple ase 








The Nation, dated February 13th. 
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PLEXO 
“TOLLET LANOLINE” 


—the year-round 


skin treatment 
wonceriul emecinent +s used with great succes 
ited skin specialists for pimples, blotches, fa: 


eruptions, roughness, abrasions and chapped yi a 


's It protects the delicate skim suriaces ey: 
‘ying weather conditions and by supplying non 
: to the facia! nerves and skin cells, efface 
f 2nd restores the bloom of you yathful healt} 









PLEXO PREPARATIONS, 
NEW YORK 


Sole Agents and Distributors 


Inc. 


General Drug Co., N. Y., 94 N. Moore Street 
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